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CUMULATIVE NURSERY STORIES. 

It is well known to folk-lorists that analogues of 
*The House that Jack built’ and ‘ The Old Woman 
and the Crooked Sixpence’ exist in nearly all parts 
of the world. In my ‘ Popular Tales and Fictions,’ 
vol. i. pp. 289-313, will be found a goodly number, 
from the Hebrew, the Norse, the Gaelic, the Pan- 
jabi, &c.; and two others, which I have met with 
since that work was published, are, I think, well 
worthy of being enshrined in ‘N. & Q.’ 


le 
Yy. Under the title of ‘ Biquette dans le Jardin,’ M. 
Charles Marelle, Professor of French Literature in 
the University of Berlin, gives an interesting 
parallel to our ‘Old Woman and her Little Pig’ in 
E. a small collection of oral variants of popular tales, 
“ms French and foreign, but chiefly from Champagne, 
his native province,* which begins thus :— 
“ Hola! Jean,”’ dit le maitre, 
pe “Va m’ chasser la biquette, 
Qui mang’ tout not’ raisin, 
” La bas, dans |’ grand jardin,” 
ral Jean part et ne r’vient pas, 
Et n’ chass’ pas la biquette, 
Qui mang’ tout not’ raisin, 
ut La bas, dans I’ grand jardin. 
** Hola ! I’ chien,” dit le maitre, 
“Va m’ mordre ce Jean-la, 


Qui n’ chass’ pas la biquette,” &c. 


* * Affenschwanz, &c., Variantes Oralesde Contes Popu- 
ires, Francais et Etrangers.’ Recueillies par Charles 
Marelle, Braunschweig, 1888. 


This is how it goes in English, leaving out the 
lines repeated from preceding verses :— 
Tue Nanny-Goat THE GARDEN, 
1. “ Hilloa ! Johnnie,” says the master, 
“Go chase me the Nanny, 
That eats all our grapes 
Down in the big garden.” 
2. Johnnie goes and returns not, 
Nor chases the Nanny, 
That eats all our gra 
Down in the big garden, 
* Hilloa ! Dog,” says the master, 
“ Go bite me that Johnnie, 
Who chases not the Nanny,” &c, 
. The Dog goes and returns not, 
Nor goes to bite Johnnie, &c, 
“Ho! Whip,” says the master, 
“Go thrash me that Doggie, 
Who goes not to bite Johnnie,” &c, 
The Whip goes and returns not, 
Nor goes to thrash Doggie, &c, 
“Ho! Fire,” says the master, 
“Go burn me that Whip there, 
That goes not to thrash Doggie,” &c. 
. The Fire goes and returns not, 
Nor goes to burn the Whip, &c. 
“Ho! Water,” says the master, 
** Go drown me that Fire,” &c., 
10. The Water goes and returns not, &c, 
11, “Ho! Ass,” says the master. 
‘Go drink me that Water,” ke, 
12, The Ass goes and returns not, &c, 
13. “Ho! Sword,” says the master, 
“Go sabre me that Ass there,”’ &c, 
The Sword goes and returns not, &c, 
“ Then ’tis I,” says the master, 
“ That thither must hie me,” 
And with a bound he is there. 
So the Sword runs to sabre the Ass; 
The Ase runs to drink the Water; 
The Water runs to drown the Fire; 
The Fire runs to burn the Whip; 
The Whip runs to beat the Dog; 
And the Dog runs to bite Johnnie ; 
And Johnnie chases the Nanny 
That ate all the grapes, 
And the master shuts the garden, 
_ The other version is from South Africa,* and it 
is to be regretted that the translator did not repro- 
duce somewhat of the simplicity of the original ; 
students of comparative folk-lore do not like stories 
done into fine language, for oral tales have little or 
no scientific value when they are not given precisely 
as the people tell them :— 
Tue JupGMENT oF THE BABoon. 


One day, the Mouse had torn the clothes of Itkler (the 
tailor), who then went to the Baboon, and accused the 


Mouse with these words : 
The Mouse has torn 


9. 


14. 
15, 


“In this manner I come to thee. 
my clothes, but will not know anything of it, and accuses 


* * Reynard the Fox in South Africa; or, Hottentot 
Fables and Tales,’ Chiefly translated from Original MSS, 
in the Library of H.E. Sir George Grey, ROB, by 
W. H, 1, Bleek, Ph.D. London, 1864. 
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the Cat; the Cat protests likewise her innocence, and 
says the Dog must have done it; but the Dog denies it 
also, and declares the Wood has done it ; and the Wood 
throws the blame on the Fire, and says the Fire did it; 
and the Fire says, ‘ 1 have not, the Water did it’; and the 
Water says, ‘The Elephant tore the clothes’; and the 
Elephant says, ‘ The Ant stung them.’ Thus a dispute has 
arisen among them, Therefore, I, Itkler, come to thee 
with this proposition: Assemble the people, and try 
them, in order that I may get satisfaction.” 

Thus he and the Baboon assembled them for 
* trial. Then they made the same excuses which had before 
been mentioned by Itkler, each one putting the blame upon 
the other. Sothe Baboon did not see any way of punish- 
ing them eave through making them punish each other. 
He therefore said: “ Mouse, give Itkler satisfaction.” 
The Mouse, however, pleaded not guilty, and the Baboon 
said, “Cat, bite the Mouse.” She did so, He then put 
the same question to the Cat, and when she exculpated 
herself, the Baboon called to the Dog, “ Here, bite the 
Cat.” In this manner be questioned them all, one after 
the other, but they each denied the oa Then he 
addressed the following words to them, said : 

“ Wood, beat the Dog ; 
Fire, burn the Wood ; 
Water, quench the Fire ; 
Elephant, drink the Water ; 
Ant, bite the Elephant in 
the most tender parts.” 
They did so; and since that day they cannot any longer 
agree with each other, 
The Ant enters into the most 
tender parts of the Elephant 
and bites him ; 
The Elephant drinks the Water ; 
The Water quenches the Fire ; 
The Fire burns the Wood ; 
The Wood beats the Dog; 
The Dog bites the Cat ; 
And the Cat bites the Mouse. 
Through this judgment Itkler got satisfaction, and 
addressed the Baboon in the following manner : “ Yes, 
now I am content, since I have received satisfaction, and 
with all my heart I thank thee, Baboon, because thou 
hast exercised justice on my behalf and given me redress.” 
Then the Baboon said : “ From this day I will no longer 
be called Jan, but Baboon shall be my name.” Since 
that time the Baboon walks on all-fours, havin ag see 4 
lost the privilege of walking erect through fooli 
judgment. 

There does not appear to be any reason to sup- 
pose that the Hottentots adapted this story from 
some European version during recent times, nor is 
it at all likely that they invented it independently. 
It is curious to observe that in the Hebrew version, 
the Norse story of ‘ How they brought Hairlock 
home,’ our own nursery tale of the ‘Old Woman 
and her Little Pig,’ and the French and Hottentot 
versions cited in the present note, a cat, a dog, a 
stick, fire, water, &c., play the same parts, which 
hardly could have been ortuitous. 


A, Crovsror. 
233, Cambridge Street, Glasgow. 


GIBBON AND THE ALEXANDRIAN LIBRARY. 
The Edinburgh Review of July, article 3, p. 68, 
* Life and Times of Girolamo Savonarola,’ by Prof 


wor has the following in the second page 
(p. 69) 

“Nor would any one now class Savonarola with the 

Mahommedan fanatic who consigned to the flames the 
library of Alexandria because all knowledge worthy of 
the name was contained in the Koran.” 
Chap. li. p. 450, vol. vi. of Gibbon’s ‘ Decline and 
Fall,’ in eight volumes, “ Alexandrian Library,” 
contains a complete refutation of the assertion 
of the reviewer, and is as applicable to the present 
moment, the writer, and his followers, as when Gib- 
bon wrote, more than a century ago. Alexandria 
was taken by the Saracens 640, and in 1240 this 
story of the library came first into circulation, just 
600 years after it was said to have happened. I 
think the time has come when it should be defini- 
tively settled whether this story of Omar and 
Omron, of the fact and saying, is true or false. 

Gibbon, after giving the passage from the annals 
of Abulpharagius, writes the following of it :— 

‘Has been frequently transcribed, and every scholar 
with pious indignation has deplored the irreparable 
shipwreck of the learning, the arts, and the genius of 
antiquity. For my part, I am oe tempted to deny 
both the fact and the consequences. The fact is, indeed, 
marvellous, Read and wonder, says the historian himself. 
(Abulpharagius wrote in Latin, ‘ Audi quid factum sit et 
mirare.’) And the solitary report of a stranger who 
wrote at the end of six hundred years on the confines of 
Media is overbalanced by the silence of two annalists of 
a more early date, both Christians, both natives of t, 
and the most ancient of whom, the patriarch Eutyce ius, 
has amply described the conquest of Alexandria.’ 

In a note Gibbon gives the name of the other 
annalist, Elmacin, and continues :— 

“The silence of Abulfeda, Mertade, and a crowd of 

Moslems is less conclusive, from their ignorance of 
Christian literature.” 
Gibbon says further in the text, the sentence 
attributed to Omar is repugnant to all the dicta 
of the Mahommedans as it was to their deeds, 
and he praises them for their encouragement of 
literature, foreign to their own, which might have 
been lost had it not been preserved by them. 

Not only have I seen this answer of the caliph 
Omar to Omron, the commander of the faithful, 
as to what he should do with the books of the 
library of Alexandria, repeated by the reviewer 
and by many others, but I believe it is in all 
the authorized books of education used in schools 
and the universities, as I heard a young lady who 
had come from a local examination at Oxford de- 
clare, and when I showed her the contradiction 
in Gibbon, replied, he wrote under a bias against 
Christianity. There is the law of evidence, whether 
literary or legal and criminal, independent of all 
the opinions by which a writer may be influ- 
enced. There is the same rule in historical 
criticism, that if you cannot produce any con- 


temporary evidence of an affirmative made by a 
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their interests and their position to have heard of 
it, this evidence, though negative, is superior to 
the affirmative, which must necessarily fall to 
the ground. In the course of 600 years, if any 
from first to last had said that such an event 
had been reported, but it was not true, there 
would have been some foundation to build upon. 
Gibbon makes more remarks on the subject, in 
some of which he may be said to have been in- 
fiuenced by his well-known anti-Christian feeling. 
He laughed at the books having supplied fuel 
for six months to warm the water in the baths. 
He said a library of valuable books had been 
destroyed by the patriarch of Alexandria, Theo- 
philus, which were replaced by ecclesiastical 
writers on disputed questions of Christian 
dogmas, and if they had been burnt they would 
have been applied to a more useful pu 

Abulpharagius, who lived in the thirteenth 
century cf our era, was a Christian convert from 
Judaism, and it might be said with some proba- 
bility of him that he was urged by bias to publish 
a story which he did not invent, but found in 
circulation, and therefore he may be acquitted of 
any pious fraud usual to writers in those ages, 
according to Moshiem. 

Much has been written lately in ‘N. & Q.’ on 
** Magna est veritas et prevalet,” or “ prevalebit.” 
Is not the above story an instance to the contrary, 
of which it may be said, “ Magna est falsitas et 
prevalet ” and “ prevalebit”? W. J. Brnca. 


TOPOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
(Continued from 7* 8, vii. 63.) 

Abingdon.—Est Seynt Elynstret, to the west ; 
St. Mary’s house (domus) in the Church of St. 
Ellen, to the south. Le Bury, in Sterte Street, 
between the Almonry, on the north, and the kit- 
chen of the Abbey, on the south. (Close Roll, 26 
Hen. VI.). 

Banbury.—The shepe market; Wolhouse; Shot- 
tarfarbar; Northebarrestrete. (Patent Roll, 3 Edw. 
VI, part vii.)—Calues Close, rented at 20s. per 
annum ; the narrowe close called the procession 
waie, 12s.; the close called Cowles, 26s.; two fish- 
pooles and gardens, 10s. 8d.; Litle Aynsame pas- 
ture, 4/.; Great Aynsame pasture, 5/. (Close Roll, 
2-3 Phil. et Mar., part ix.)—St. John Streat, Hog- 
market, le Bestemarket, Golbarestreat, Shepestrete; 
Cothcoplane ; le Shambles in High-Strete. (Privy 
Seal Bills, uncalendared, Feb., 15 Eliz.) 

Beaconsfield —Bekkonefeud (Close Roll, 1262) ; 
Bekenesfeld (ibid., 1389). Beconysfeld, alias 
Bekensfeld: Barrettes Crofte, Normans, Litle 
Normans, Wadundevemede Crofte, prato vocato 
Wadendeve. (Ibid., 2-3 Phil. et Mar., part iii.) 


Beverley.—Inquisition on Robert Browne, who 
died 28 April, 4-5 Phil. et Mar. Held the Grey 
Friars, the Cloyster Garth, the ffratour garthe, 


+> ‘wo Esshe Close. (Privy Seal Bills, June, 
1 Eliz. 

Bodmin. — Lostwythielstret ; Creynekislane, 
wherein is the park called Popespark. (Close 
Roll, 12 Ric. II.) 

Cardiff.—Le Estgate, le Est strete, le Highstrete, 
le Southgate, Duckstrete, Werton Strete (wherein 
is Cock’s Tower) ; Churches of St. John and St. 
Mary. (Patent Roll, 3 Edw. VL., part ii.) 

Great Chesterford.—Th2 manor, of the value of 
46l. 7s. 34d., and the advowson, value 20. marks, 
granted to Katherine, Duchess of Norfolk, Feb. 
18, 1433. (Close Roll, 11 Hen. VI.) 

Cirencester.—Henry Vill. granted to Roger 
Basing, ar., the Monastery of Cirencester ; Spyrin- 
gate or Spille Grange, Brodingham, Culverhey, 
Shepehouse Close, Seconde Acre Close, Dunge 
paters Close, le Almerie Grange, le Harles, le 
tur’ voc’ le Downy lease et le Somer pasture, Pul- 
hamsbarne, le Almerie Close, St. John’s Mede, 
Oliuers Shepehouse, Newe Close, Strotton Close 
Dole Meade Cliff, and Kingsmeade. (Privy Seal 
Bills, Jan., 7 Eliz.) 

Colchester. —The chapel vulgarly called La Crou- 
chirche. (Close Roll, 7 Ric. IT.) 

Coventry. —Smythesfordstrete, Paraa Parke- 
strete, Spounestrete, Crossechepyng, Goseforde- 
strete, the Erlestrete, the ffrerelane, Houndeslone; 
an acre of pasture in Wodemulnehaye ; Bagodes- 
mulne, the ftemnaias (both water mills) ; Crowe- 
mulne; messu Draperie ; garden 
called Erlesorchard; le Westorchard; piece of 
land called Dame Anneisfeld. (Close Roll, 8 
Edw. III.)—Robert Winter, the Gunpowder Plot 
conspirator, rode to Coventry on Nov. 4, 1605, 
and stayed that night at the Bull Inn. (Gun- 
powder Plot Book, art. 47.) 

Derby.—Property bounded on the south by the 
land of the Abbot of St. Saviour, Bermondsey, on 
the east by the market, and on the west by the 
House of St. James of Derby. (Close Roll, 26 
Hen. VI.)—The Whitcrosse Field ; St. Leonard’s 
Field ; the walle feild. (Close Roll, 2-3 Phil. et 
Mar., part iii.) 

Dartford.—John Byer of Dartford, co. Kent, ar., 
and Henry, his son and heir, have granted and sold 
to Joan, widow of Thomas Eglesfeld, of Esteham, 
co. Essex (in consideration of a marriage to be 
solemnized between the said John and Joan), the 
manor called Horsemanes or Brownes place, Dert- 
ford, Wellfeld, Highefeld, Buckden, Sandpyt 
le Haske, on the south side of the King an 
Queen’s highway from Dertford to Dertford 
Heathe ; Dertford Heathe, the Salte Marshe ; the 
Inne called the Crowne in Dertford; the meadows 
called the Crown leas, at the Hythe in Dertford 
aforesaid ; the croft called High felde ;...... & mes- 
suage in High Street, a messuage in Uppstrete, a 
messuage called the Sterr in Uppstrete. (Close 
Roll, 1-2 Phil. et Mar., part vi.) 
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Dover.—Order to Bertrand de Cryoll, Constable 
of Dover Castle, to make a new wall in the new 
tower, and make progress with the gate men 
begun; and roof the houses inside the Castle whic 
have been unroofed by the wind. (Close Roll, 36 
Hen. III.)}—Mem., that on the Sunday before St. 
Vincent, anno 1 (Jan. 21, 1308), in the King’s 
Chamber in St. Martin’s Priory, John de th 
Bishop of Chichester, delivered the Great Seal...... 
and on the Monday following, in the early morn- 
q the King removed to the Domus Dei. (Ibid., 
1 Edw. I1.)}—The King has heard of defects in 
the houses, walls, towers, churches, chapels, bell- 
towers, halls, and other edifices of Dover Castle, 
the windows and doors, the books, vestments, and 
other ornaments of the churches and chapels afore- 
said, also in arms, &c. The Abbot of St. egund 
and the Master of the Domus Dei are appointed 
to inspect these matters from time to time, and to 
order necessary repairs and supplies. (Ibid., 44 
Edw. IIT.) 

East Grinstead.—John Drewe, of Estgrenested, 
co. Sussex, son and heir of deceased Thomas Drew, 
sells his reversion (after death of Alice, his mother) 
of the messuage called Estcotte, four parcels of 
land called Homecrofte, Scrafax, ffowlysfelde, and 
Wynteres, in the parish of Estgrenested, to James 
Cottisforde of Cramebroke, co. Kent, clothier, for 
2001. (Close Roll, 2-3 Phil. et Mar., part vi.) 

Eton.—Oollege of the blessed Mary; Lyme- 
croft, in le Southfeld ; road from Eton to Le 
Wyke. (Close Roll, 22 Hen, VI.) 

Evesham.—Long Street ; le Pott Lane to east ; 
Brittans Street and Beanely Style to west ; Horse 
Lane ; Modies grounde, (Patent Roll, 19 Eliz., 
part vii.) 

Ezeter.—The parish of St. Satmole, outside the 
East Gate. (Patent Roll, 3 Edw. VLI., part iii.)— 
Tenement and garden in the parish of Holy 
Trinity, between the tenement of John Howper on 
the north, the lands of the Archdeacon of Exeter 
on the east, those of the Dean and Chapter on the 
south, and Southgate Street on the west ; now in 
occupation of Gregory Jane, pewterer. Two tene- 
ments in the parish of St. Sydwell, without the 
East Gate, between the lands of ffulton Prediaux 
on the east, the highway from the said gate to the 
Ohapel of St. Anne on the south, the tenement 
sometime belonging to John Gye on the west, and 
the lands of the Dean and Chapter on the north. 
(Close Roll, 2-3 Phil. et Mar., part i.}—The King’s 
Righway leading to Bounhey on the north, and the 

estreame on the south and west ; lane leading 
towards Howborne ; Parristreate (Patent Roll, 19 
Eliz., part vii.) 

Framlingham.—The manor of Little Framling- 
ham, value 30/. 13s. 1ld., and the advowson of 
Framlingham, value 20/., granted to Katherine, 
Duchess of Norfolk, Feb. 18, 1433. (Close Roll, 
11 Her, VI.) 


Grantham.—Swynegate, alias le Highe Street. 
(Patent Roll, 19 Eliz., part vii.) 
Gravesend.—Tenement called le Cristofre ; gar- 
den called Dixygardyn; land of the Abbot of 
Tourhill. (Close Roll, 23 Hen. VI.)—Weststrete, 
wherein William Turner leaves a ‘‘ placea” to his 
wife Agnes, Feb, 8, 1464. (Jbid., 6 Edw. IV.) 
HERMENTRUDE. 


SIR HENRY NORTON, BART., CIRCA 1658-9. 

The identity of this somewhat mysterious baronet 
has, I believe, never been determined. His name, 
which appears in no known baronetage, is met with 
occasionally in the State Papers of the period. He 
was, moreover, elected M.P. for Petersfield in the 
Parliament of Richard Cromwell in 1659, being 
unseated by resolution of the House on March 22 
of that year. The fact of his existence and of his 
baronetcy is thus sufficiently authenticated. It has 
been suggested that he was connected with the 
Nortons of Rotherfield, Hants, and a possible, but 
unrecorded, successor to Sir Richard Norton, the 
first baronet, who died in 1652, it is alleged, with- 
out male issue. That, however, is disproved by 
Sir Richard’s will, for although the Rotherfield 
baronetcy did not, as generally stated, become ex- 
tinct with Sir Richard, his successor—whether a 
son or a brother is not clear—was a Sir John Nor- 
ton, who survived until after 1685. 

The difficulty as to the identity of Sir Henry 
Norton is, I am disposed to believe, solved by the 
following items from the ‘Admission Register of 
Gray’s Inn,’ recently published under the auspices 
of Mr, Joseph Foster :— 

1629, Aug. 3, Sir Gregory Norton of Hampdens, 
Bucks, Knight. 

1657/8, March 10. Sir Henry Norton of Richmond, 
Surrey, Bart. 
ay in neither case is the parentage 
stated. 

Sir Gregory Norton, afterwards the well-known 
regicide, had been created a baronet of Ireland on 
April 27, 1624, and is, therefore, incorrectly de- 
scribed as knight in the Gray’s Inn Register. In 
the ‘ Mystery of the Good Old Cause’ (1660), we 
are told that ‘he had Richmond House, situate in 
the Old Park, and much of the King’s goods, for 
an inconsiderable value.” And in the Mercurius 
Publicos of Thursday, June 28, 1660, it is stated 
that on the preceding Saturday the House of Com- 
mons settled the manor of Richmond, with house 
and materials, purchased by Sir Gregory Norton, 
Bart., on the queen (Henrietta Maria), as part of 
her jointure. 

It is thus clear that at the time of his death the 
regicide held the manor of Richmond. The precise 
date of his decease is not known, but he was cer- 
tainly dead in, or shortly before, the year 1652, 
and is said to have been buried at Richmond in 
that year. 
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These known facts concerning the regicide 
baronet, in conjunction with the description given 
to Sir Henry Norton when admitted to Gray’s Inn, 
as “of Richmond, Surrey,” strongly suggest, if they 
do not actually prove, that the latter was the son 
of Sir Gregory, and succeeded him alike in baronetcy 
and estate, which he legally held until the Restora- 
tion, when the post-mortem attainder of his father 
stripped him alike of both. There is, however, 
some reason for thinking that Sir Henry Norton had 
died just before the Bill of Attainder was passed. 
A correspondent in one of the early volumes of 
‘N. & Q (1" S. ii. 250) quotes what is presumed 
to be will of Sir Gregory Norton, and which 
strongly corroborates the foregoing conclusion. 
This document is dated March 12, 1651, and was 
proved by the relict, Dame Martha Norton, Sept. 24, 
1652. In it the testator states that his land at 
Penn, co. Bucks, was mortgaged, mentions his dis- 
obedient son ‘‘ Henry Norton,” and desires his 
burial may be at Richmond, co. Surrey. This 
will agrees with all that we know of the regicide ; 
but, unfortunately, the testator styles himself not 
Sir Gregory, but Sir Richard Norton, “of St. 
Paul’s, Covent Garden, co. Middlesex, baronet.” 
This difference in name may be, as stated, an error 
in transcribing, any how it is perplexing. Assum- 
ing the identity of the testator with the regicide, 
the so-called “ disobedience” of his son Henry was 
possibly no more than disapproval of his father’s 
extreme anti-royalism. W. D. Piyx. 
Leigh, Lancsshire. 


Euiza Coox.—I have noticed in various 
periodicals a disposition to undervalue the poems 
of the late Eliza Cook, and to write disparagingly 
of her. In her day she was the Poetess of the 
People, and her poems in the Weekly Dispatch were 
looked forward to as much as the political articles of 
** Publicola.” I do not overlook Miss Jewsbury, 
Mrs. Hemans, Miss Brown, or L. E. L. Her poem 
‘ The Song of Old Time’ is one of the finest lyrics 
in the English language; and who can read the fol- 
— — lines emotion? They were 
written during a serious illness, and in the pros 
of desth:— 

Still, beneath the churchyard willow, 
Where the latest sunbeams come, 
I would gladly seek a pillow, 
Sleeping in my last, sweet home. 
For health’s ebbing tide has left me 
On a stark and dreary shore ; 
Year by year has time bereft me 
Of what time can ne’er restore. 
Friends, whom once I lov’d to reckon, 
Give no more the clasping hand, 
Cold in dust, they can but beckon, 
To another, better land. 
Hopes as vivid as the tinting 
Of the April rainbow light, 
Thoughts as tender as the glinting 
Of the first, pale star of night. 


All have faded—all have perished— 
All have gone—for ever gone ; 
Forms beloved, and visions cherished, 
All have vanished—one by one, 
Well I know that some beside me 
Fondly strive to soothe and cheer ; 
And that, let what may betide me, 
They will hold me near and dear, 
Well I know my breast returneth 
Changeless faith, and grateful truth ; 
Well I know my heart's flame burneth 
With the oil that fed its youth, 
Still, beneath the churchyard willow, 
Gazing on each sodded heap, 
I would ask a quiet pillow, 
With the long cal dreamless sleep ; 
Where no sculptured pomp above me 
Shall extol with praise and fame, 
But where those will come who love me, 
Just to sigh and breathe my name. 
May her dying wish be realized ! 
Wa. FREe.ove,. 
Bury St, Edmunds. 


Lexicon Puns. (See 7 8. vii. 427, 476 ; viii. 
15.)—Beside the “ figment” pun from Liddell and 
Scott it may be worth while to preserve in ‘ N. & Q.’ 
a note of another, which I take from Pall Mall 
Gazette of July 9 :— 

“In Sect. 8 of Monro’s ‘ Homeric Grammar’ occurs, 
* (I wash myself, but this is rare),’—believed to 
be the only light touch with which the Provost of Oriel 
has deepened the gloom of that melancholy work.” 

R. Hupson. 

Lapworth. 


Joun Dory.—In Cotgrave there are three expres- 
sions, dorée, dorade, and poisson S, Pierre, all of 
which seem to=John Dory (formerly doree,* and 
derived from dorée), But in France at the present 
time I do not know that dorée is used, and Littré 
seems to speak of it as old, though Gasc, who is 
generally very correct, gives it as still in use. I 
have myself repeatedly heard dorade used in France, 
and can state from my own experience that the fish 
so called is really John Dory; and at the Café 
Royal in Regent Street, which is managed by 
French people, the word used is always S. Pierre 
(without poisson). At all events, whether dorée is 
still used in France or not, Cotgrave’s three ex- 
pressions are all still in existence, either in their 
own original form or in another. F, CHance, 

Sydenham Hill, 


Arcapo.tes: words, 
which, so far as I have been able to examine, are 
both non-lexical, occur in the same sentence in Sir 
Thomas Challoner’s translation of Erasmus’s ‘The 
Praise of Folly’: “Suche men therfore that in 
deede are archedoltes and woulde be taken yet for 
sages and philosophers, maye I not aptely calle 


* In Cotgrave and Sherwood the word seems to be 
written dorce, Is this a misprint 
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theim foolesophers?” (Lond., 1549, but in last 
e 1569, p. 5; with less archaic lling in 
oa. 1577, sig. B 1, rect.) The original (Argent., 


1511) has popooddovs (sic), for f 
Mwpécodos, “ foolishly wise, a sapient ass” (L. 
and §.), occurs in Lucian, ‘ Alex.,’ 40. Has not 
Joolosophers lately been put into the mouth of 
Robert, the head waiter, by a facetious contempo- 
rary? Ep, MarsHALt. 


Pewseroso.—Mark Pattison, in his ‘Milton’ 
(* English Men of Letters” series), says :— 

“To the ms of the Horton period belong also the 
two pieces ‘ L’ Allegro’ and ‘Il Penseroso,’ and ‘ Lycidas.’ 
He was probably in the early stage of acquiring the lan- 
gee when he superscribed the two firat poems with 

eir Italian titles, For there is no such word as ‘ pen- 
seroso,’ the adjective formed from ‘pensiero’ being 
*pensieroso,’ Even had the word been written correctly, 
its signification is not that which Milton intended, viz., 
thoughtful or contemplative, but anxious, full of cares, 
carking.”’ 

That Milton in the title of his poem should have 
blundered seemed to me so incredible that I re- 
ferred to a French-Italian dictionary contemporary 
with its publication, viz., that of which the “ der- 
niére edition” was published by Chouét at Geneva 
in 1644, and was rewarded with the following: 
“ Pensif, penseroso, che pensa. Pourquoy estes- 
vous si pensif, perche state voi cosi penseroso, JI 
est tout pensif, Egli & tutto penseroso.” 

W. H. Davin. 

46, Cambridge Road, Battersea Park. 


Literary & Q,’ I know, 
finds room for the discovery of literary plagiarisms 
and coincidences. I have come across the follow- 
ing rather interesting one, which may not yet have 
been placed on record. Mr. Andrew Lang, in his 
charming little volume ‘ Letters on Literature,’ has 
an essay on John Hamilton Reynolds entitled ‘A 
Friend of Keats,’ wherein he quotes Reynolds’s 
poetry. With unerring [taste Mr. Lang gives us 
some of the best of it. Among the extracts is a 
stanza from ‘The Romance of Life,’ in which occurs 
this passage :— 

She would earthward stra 
And linger with her shepherd love, until 
The hooves of the steeds that bear the car of day 
Struck silver light in the east. 

In Marston’s ‘Antonio and Mellida,’ second 
part, 1602, Act I. sc. i., is the following :— 

For see, the dapple grey coursers of the morn 

Beat up the light with their bright silver hooves, 

And chase it ugh the sky. 

Wenstworts Hoysae. 


Barra.—This word, so spelt by my informant, is 
in common use, as I am assured, among the working 
classes of Birmingham. It isa substantive, equiva- 
lent in meaning to the impersonal verb “ it suite.” 
Thus “it’s just my barra” is said to mean “ it just 
suits me.” Local philology is unequal to the task 


of explaining its derivation; and I, having been so 
deservedly sat upon by Pror. Sxear for my ignor- 
ance about oandurth, will not affect to have even 
“the ghost of a glimpse of a notion” as to what 
the derivation may be. But there are some in the 
Midland Counties who would be glad 


Execution or Cxartes I.—The following ex- 
tract from a letter, dated London, January 30, 
1648, and written by one who seems to have been 
an eye-witness, may interest, although containing 
nothing that is not well known :— 

* All y* news I can sende you is, that y* Kinge was be- 
headed this day before Whitehall Gate: itt much dis- 
contents y* Citizens, y° manner of his deportment was 
very resolutely with some smiling countenances, inti- 
mating his willingness to be out of his troubles ; he made 
no speech to y* people, but to those upon y* stage with 
him, expressing that they murdered him ; y* Bishop of 
London was with him upon the stage; when he mayde 
himselfe ready for the blocke, he first pulled off his hatte 
and gave it to y* Bishop, then his cloak, and bis doublett 
to two others, and hys George he gave to y* Bishop, 
which y* Parliament hath sent for, and after his death 

roclamation was made, that none should be proclaimed 
inge of Englande butt with the Parliament's consent.” 
A. E. 
13, Queen Anne’s Gate, 8.W. 


Cuexey. (See 7 §. vi. 267, 453, 498; vii. 
36.)}—A controversy, arising from Dr. Murray’s 
request for instances of the use of this cant word 
before 1840, was left undecided owing to a doubt 
as to whether a trace of its use could be discovered 
in the sixteenth century. In the injunctions of 
King Edward VI. to capitular bodies of the 
cathedrals, in 1547, they are forbidden to “ use any 
wanton, filthie, chekyng, scornefull, or taunting 
wordes” (clause 9). This should be decisive. 

J. H. Rounp. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private tremor to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


A Cueistmas Comepy.—In ‘Love's Labour’s 
Lost,’ V. ii., Biron says :— 
Here was a consent, 

Knowing aforehand of our merriment,) 

‘o dash it like a Christmas comedy. 
I presume, though I do not feel certain about it, 
that by a Christmas comedy is meant an amateur 
play of the Quince and Bottom order, most com- 
monly on a Biblical subject, such as is not entirely 
extinct among Christmas institutions even at the 
present day. But what was the operation of 
“dashing,” apparently spoken of as if it were a 
regular part of the proceedings? Was it a stand- 
ing practical joke with the great folk of the hall, 
to show their good breeding by bamboozling or 
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making fan of the actors, and generally upsetting 
the play? In accepting the performance of Pyra- 
mus, Theseus uttered a truly gentle and becoming 
sentiment :— 
I will hear that play: 
For never anything can be amiss, 
When simpleness and duty tender it. 

But woeful indeed is the falling off from this as the 
lay proceeds. The rude running commentary 
ept up by Theseus himself, Lysander, Demetrius, 

and the very impatient Hippolyta, would go very 

near to “dashing” it in the approved (?) fashion. 

However, unless my first surmise be correct, my 

second must fall to the ground. Perhaps some one 

may be able to throw further light on the question. 

The matter is not, I think, self-evident, and a 

line or two of annotation would scarcely be thrown 

away. Yet, as often happens, I cannot find that 

a single commentator has a word to say upon it. 

B. 


OversLtaven.—Can any of your readers inform 
me what is the origin and derivation of the mili- 
tary term “ overslaugh” ? Z. B. 


Sone- Book AND SyuFF-Box COMBINED.—Is the 
following an ordinary thing? It is new to me. 
A small book, comic and English song-book, 
printed at Derby by Thomas Richardson, is bound 
in red leather, with a divided brass clasp, when 
unfastened, opening the several covers. By open- 
ing the front cover we get at the book; by open- 
ing the other we discover a snuff-box, lined with 
thin brass. There is no date, but the style of 

inting and binding would seem to point to the 
of this century. J. 0. J. 


Barrp’s ‘Memoirs oF THE Durrs’ are men- 
tioned in the notice of the Earls of Fife by W. 
Cramond (Genealogist, new series, vol. iii. p. 205). 
Where can I refer to acopy? I have not found 
one in the British Museum, London Library, or 
Bodleian. F. N. 


James Smytu, Cottector, or Dusiin 
? or Limerick).—In Archdale’s ‘Irish Peerage,’ 
vol. ii. p. 386 n, James Smyth’s daughter Mary is 
said to marry, April 25, 1758, John Preston, of 
Bellinter, co. Meath. In Burke’s ‘Commoners,’ 
vol. ii. p. 605, Mary, daughter of Collector Smith, 
of Limerick (called James Smyth in Burke's 
* Peerage’), is also said to marry Darby O’Grady, 
whose eldest son was created Viscount Guillamore 
in 1831. Can any of your readers assign Mrs. 
O’Grady’s correct place in the Smyth pedigree ? 
TRUTH. 
Anna CHamBEeRLAYNE.—Can any one kindly 
inform me if a portrait exists of this lady, who 
fought in man’s clothes in an action against the 
French fleet in 1662, and lies buried in the parish 
church at Chelsea ? R. Hovey. 
United Service Institution, 


T. Cecttt, Encraver.—I have a copy of the 
Bishop of Hereford’s ‘ Annals of England,’ trans- 
lated by Morgan Godwin, 1630, with portraits of 
Henry VIIL, Edward VI., and Queen Mary. The 
portrait of King Henry was engraved by T. Cecill 
(“T. Cecill, sculp.”). I can find no account of 
Cecill as engraver. Perhaps some of your corre- 
spondents will be able to state. Also, is this a 
scarce book ? X. Y. 


Dotcu Rerucers.—Morant, in his ‘ History of 
Essex,’ vol. i. pp. 75-6, quoting a political letter 
on the subject of the Dutch refugees at Colchester, 
temp. 1577, says there were “‘about eleven house- 
holds to the number of 50 persons small and great. 
They came from Sandwich......where there- 
were about 200 more.” Can any one give me the 
names of the heads of the eleven households, and 
inform me how to set about compiling the names- 
of all the Dutch refugees that fled from the perse- 
cutions of Alva? I know the volume of the Cam- 
den Society’s publications which deals with Pro- 
testant refugees 1618-88. This is, of course, too 
late to be of service to me. Vay. 


Turnpike.—Was there evera turnpike at Albert 
Gate? I do not refer to the turnpike at Hyde 
Park Corner, which I know was removed in _ 


Cot on A Monoment.—Ona 
monument in Doveridge Church, Derbyshire, the 
youngest child of the deceased is represented com- 
fortably tucked up in its little cot. This being a 
novel feature to myself, I would be glad to hear of 
other examples. The monument is of the seven- 
teenth century, and was erected to a Davenport of 
Cheshire, and the elder children are all kneeling. 
The cot has a hood, and shows traces of its orna- 
mental character, and is doubtless such as would 
be used at the period. J. BaGNAut. 

Water Orton, 


Seeraine Lane.—Can any of your contributors 
kindly give any account of derivation, origin, and 
meaning of the above? In an indenture of 1603 it 
is called Sydon Lane ; in one of 1694 it is named 
Sidon, alias Seething Lane. 8. V. 

[Seething Lane was originally called Sidon Lane, cor- 
re into Sything Lane. Stow also calls it Seeding 


GrarrrTe.—I have before me a photograph from 
@ painting signed “Graefte,” representing Bee- 
thoven playing the piano to an audience composed 
of four men; one, on the right hand of the plate, 
representing a man in full court costume, with 
breeches and silk stockings; ag o- on the left 
hand, representing, apparently, military men in 
long heokes and the fourth in the background, All 
are listening with rapt attention. I should be 


very much obliged to any ‘N. & Q.’-ite who could 
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help me to the date (approximately) of the pairtt- 
ing (when did Graefte live ?), and to identify the 
listeners, In all probability one of the latter is 
some member of the Austrian royal family. 


T. TROLLOPE, 
Budleigh Salterton. 


Earty Onvrcn in Dover.—A friend tells me 
of a church in or near Dover which, he says, was 
built in the year 157 a.v. Is there any reason for 
believing the story and date? There is an old 
legend of a church built by Joseph of Arimathea, 
but that is in Scotland. I do not believe in that 
well-to-do Hebrew coming to Scotland; but no 
one says he came to England. What man of Kent 
or Kentish man could have indulged in church 
building in the year 157 a.p.? Is the whole thing 
a newly-invented myth ? A. H. Cnristiz. 


Surely Christianity at this period had not yet been 
| in England 


A. Warreneap.—This name occurs amongst 
the names of the contributors to the Monthly Re- 
pository and Review of Theology and General Lite- 
raturé, new series, edited by Leigh Hunt and 
R. H. Horne, 1827 to 1837. Who was he, and 
what did he write? ALPHA. 


PLays Berore THe Restoration.—Is there 
any catalogue of the printed plays existing in our 
tongue previous to the Restoration, 1660? If 
there be, it would be doing a service if some reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ would draw our attention to it. 

[henghalne, the ‘ Biographia Dramatica,’ and Halli- 

well, the latter two especially, give a list of all known 


plays, but do not confine themselves to the pre-Restora- 
tion drama. } 


Pamir Lampert and family, some time in 

the seventeenth century (probably in the early 
rt) removed from east Kent to the south of Ire- 
d. Any information respecting the above would 

be thankfully received b P. Lampert. 
Sussex House, Sandgate, Kent. 


to tax Sicnet.—Is there any list of 
persons who have held this office ? 
M.B.Cantab. 


~ Mrs, Carry anp tae Doxe or Yorx.—Huisb, 
in his ‘ Memoirs of George IV.,’ states that the 
king’s brother kept a Mrs. Carey at a “ beautiful 
cottage at Fulham.” This was Fulham Lodge, after- 
wards famous as the residence of Dr. W. T. Brande, 
D.C.L, F.R.S. Under the auspices of Mrs, Carey 
& public office was opened in the City, where com- 
missions in the army were offered to persons at re- 
duced rates, Mrs, Carey’s “clerks,” says Huish, 
were also ye pan ‘to dispose of places in every 
department of church and state.” Could any reader 


kindly give me (or refer me to) any details of these 
Any informa- 


disreputable transactions 


tion regarding Mrs. Carey herself, her connexion 
with the duke, and her home at Fulham, would be 
much valued. Kindly reply direct. 
HARLES Jas. 
49, Edith Road, West Kensington, W. 


Visitation or Wits, 1533.—Will some reader 
kindly tell me whether the Visitation of Arms by 
Thomas Benalt, Clarencieux 1533, which exists at 
Heralds’ College, has been published ; or how a 
copy of a pedigree given in it can be o> 


Danace.—Is there any assignable reason why 
Charon’s fee at the Styx ferry should have been 
the davdxy, a Persian coin of a value somewhat 
greater than an obolus ? I imagined that the Charon 
myth came to the Greeks from Egypt. From 
this one might infer that they got it from Chaldea. 
The derivation of the word is sometimes given as 
ddvos, a gift, and sometimes from davis, dry, so 
corpse or skeleton, But neither etymon illustrates 
my point. Danet, in his scholarly ‘ Dictionary, 
says Trois dSavaois, t.¢., of the dead, and that it 
was an obolus, or penny farthing. But this helps 
nothing. All admit it to be a foreign coin, and 
some say Persian. Hesychius tells us that it was 
vomiopatiov te BapBapixdv, and was more than 
an obolus, Stackelberg (Smith’s ‘Dict. Antiq. ) 
says that in a grave opened at Same, in Cephal- 
lenia, a coin was found between the teeth of the 
corpse. Unfortunately there was no Porson there 
to say what coin. ©. A. Warp, 

Walthamstow. 


Maup” Vixpicatep.’—I should like to know 
where the essay entitled ‘Tennyson’s ‘‘ Maud 
Vindicated,’ and the volume of Tennyson’s ‘ Enid; 
or, the True and the False,’ can be found. 

UNDERGRAD. 


Joun Newaate on Newnrcare was in Boston, 
Massachusetts, in 1634. He was born in 1580 in 
Southwark, near London Bridge. He came to this 
country with his third wife, Ann, and their children. 
This wife had been previously married, first to 
—— Hunt,secondly to —— Draper. Their daughter 
Hannah married Mr. Simon Lynde, a wealthy mer- 
chant of Boston, son of Enoch Lynde, a shipping 
merchant of London, of the Dutch Van der Linden 
family, whose wife was Elizabeth, great-great- 
granddaughter of Sir John Digby, of Eye, Kettleby, 
and Lincolnshire. 

John Newgate is believed to have been a son of 
Philip Newgate, of Horningsheath, co. Suffolk. 
In an early will, dated 1665, John Newgate gives 
a le; to his wife’s sister, who had married Wil- 
liam Newgate, his uncle’s sop, living in London. 
Who was his wife ? 

In a pedigree of the Lynde family, prepared by 
Chief Justice Benjamin Lynde, second grandson of 
Simon and Hannah (Newgate) Lynde, copied from 
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an earlier paper, in mentioning his grandfather 
John Newgate, he adds, “see arms in margent.” 
What arms did John Newgate, or Newdigate, bear ? 
Did he descend from the same ancestry as the 
Newdigates of county Surrey and Warwickshire, 
or any of the heraldic families of that name now 
existing in England ? 

Nathaniel, son of John and Ann Newgate, born 
in England in 1627, married in England Isabella, 
daughter of Sir John Lewis. Nathaniel Newgate, 
in his will dated Sept. 8, 1668, calls himself 
 Newdigate, alias Newgate, of London, mer- 
chant.” He makes his ‘‘ brother Sir John Lewis, 
of Ledston, in the countie of York,” one of the 
overseers of his will. What is known of Sir John 
Lewis and his son, Sir John Lewis, of Ledston, 
York? Are there any descendants of this Newdi- 
gate or Newgate family still living in England ? 

E. 5S. Savissury. 
Connecticut, U.S, 


Tae Sr. Avcustive Memortat.—A noble 
memorial cross has recently been raised by Earl 
Granville at St. Ebb’s Fleet, near Minster, to mark 
the meeting-place of St. Augustine with King 
Ethelbert in the year a.p. 596. The memorial 
has been appropriately erected in a secluded part 
of the Isle of Thanet, where memories of the saint 
are embalmed in such local names as St. Augus- 
tine’s Well, St. Augustine’s Oak, the Field of the 
Man of God (Cotmanfield). Why this last ? 

Tenax. 
ise query first appeared in the Graphic for Nov. 15, 


GaseL_te.—Will any one tell me in what year 
the objectionable tax on salt was imposed in 
France ? LaELIvs. 


GENEALOGICAL.—The Marquess of Dufferin and 
Ava is reported to have been willing to conciliate 
local prejudice at Belfast by referring to the 
“native strain” represented in his blood. Per- 
haps the marquess is no ethnologist, for I cannot 
trace his authority. His own family, the Black- 
woods, are from Fifeshire. Subsequent inter- 
marriages introduce Hamilton, Temple, Sheridan, 
which names do not rank as native Erse; for 
Sheridan, see Sherenden, quasi Surrenden, in 
Kent. > A. H. 


“Tarry was A WeLsHMAN.”—Will any of the 
learned students of ‘ N. & Q.’ kindly inform me as 
to date, origin, and authorship of the nursery 
rhyme “Taffy was a Welshman”? I never saw it 
in print, though doubtless many a nursery book 
has it; but I have a vivid recollection of frequently 
hearing it three-quarters of a century ago. In a 
sleepless hour at night lately it was running in my 
head, and, by way of amusing myself, I turned it 
into Greek dimeter iambic verse. An eminent 
Oxford scholar, happening to be on a visit in the 


neighbourhood, called on me lately. He inter- 
viewed this new Greek beauty, and exp 
himself as highly edified and delighted. I beg to 
offer it to yourself and readers with a humble hope 
in the same direction :— 
és oikiay yap pov modwy, 
Tavperov Kpeas* 
Tauos év A€xer* 
és kpata Tavdpods €yKpoTw. 
A. 
Avrnors oF Quotations WANTED.— 
La vie est bréve; 
Un peu d'amour, 
Un peu de réve, 
Et puis—bonjour ! 
La vie est vaine ; 
Un peu d’espoir, 
Un peu de haine, 
Et puis—bon soir ! 
James Hooper. 
Could love have saved, he had not died. 
HERMIONE. 
* A rent any one may have, but a darn is premeditated 
poverty.” 
As wearied pilgrims once possest 
Of longed-for lodging, go to rest, 
So I, now having rid my way, 
Fix here my buttoned staff and stay. 
What is meant by “ buttoned staff”? 
JosEPH WILLIAMSON. 
Haste, little flock, tis time to leave the mountain, 
Shadows are long, the sun is sinking fast ; 
Soon will the moon be sparkling in yon fountain. 
Haste, little flock, for the daylight ’s nearly FS 


Replies, 


PROVINCIAL PUBLISHING. 
(7™ §. viii. 205, 269.) 

I am glad that this subject is thought worthy of 
regard, and I have read with special interest the 
very natural and by no means unfair reply of A 
York PustisHer to what I had said about the 
literary position of his town. The reply shows (1) 
that there is at least one publisher at York, evennow; 
(2) that there is at York at least one person who 
not only knows of the existence of ‘N. & Q.,’ but 
who even reads that useful and unassuming 
periodical ; and (3) that a very recent and mar- 
vellously rapid growth of intellect has taken place 
at York. It is pleasant to know these things, but 
not quite so pleasant to find oneself accused of 
“intellectual obscurity.” Not that I, for o 
should be unwilling to plead guilty to obscurity 
almost any kind, provided that the indictment were 
properly framed. But even a York publisher 
should know that, although every town is not a 
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city, every city is a town, Old Troy was a city, 
— we have all heard it spoken of as “ Troy town.” 
New Troy, or Augustopolis, “qu apud veteres 
Londiniam nuncupabatur,” is a city; but “ London 
town ” has for ages been a common and endearing 
name for it. Edinburgh isa city, yet Sir Walter calls 
it “mine own romantic town.” And the old bal- 
says that 
The rain rins doun in Mirriland toun, 

although Milan was a city when that ballad was 
written, and had been a city for wee dS 4% 


Amongst provincial publications Dearden’s Mis- 
cellany ought always to hold a high d pec both for 
its own sake and for the courage and public spirit 
of its projector, the late Mr. Dearden, of Notting- 

The Miscellany first appeared in 1839, and 
ran for three years, when it was abandoned as un- 
remunerative. Its literary editor (that “fury with 
the abhorréd shears”) was, I believe, the Rev. H. 
Alford, at that time Vicar of Wymeswold, and 
afterwaris Dean of Canterbury; but there were 
two or more joint editors. Dean Alford was cer- 
tainly one of its chief contributors, both in prose 
and verse, and several of his contributions were 
afterwards published in an independent form. 
Amongst the other contributors were Thomas 
Featherstone, James Montgomery, Agnes Strick- 
land, Thomas Ragg (author of ‘ The Deity,’ a poem, 
I suppose, almost forgotten), and other well-known 
writers. The Miscellany was chiefly literary in 
character, but it included a monthly chronicle of 
events, scientific notes, &c., in which prominence 
was given to local matters. During its too short 
course it did an excellent work, and its ultimate 
failure to pay expenses was widely regretted. Mr. 
Dearden was not the only publisher in Nottingham 
at this time; there was another of the name of 
Allen. C. B. 


It may be that there are very few persons or 
firms now in the provinces whose business was mainly 
publishing, but in all large towns, and in many 
small towns, books are occasionally published, 
being well printed and well got up. Even in York 
I could find a printer to print and publish a book 
of moderate size forme. If the friend of A. J. M. 
would tell us the sort of book and the terms offered, 
it might account for his failure to find a publisher. 

Mozley, at Gainsborough, eighty years ago, and 
perhaps later, published little halfpenny books 
about 34 by 24 inches, on wretch per, with 
very bad type and small woodcuts, such as ‘ Cock 
Robin,’ ‘Goody Two Shoes,’ and the like. Many 
of these were sold by small general shopkeepers in 
the Midland Counties, where people went in to buy 
a sheet of writing-paper and to beg a wafer with it. 
Mozley removed to Derby, where he established 
an important publishing business for books of a 
higher class, with a son, under the firm of Mozley & 


Son ; but his original business was not forgotten, 
for I heard, full fifty years ago, a son spoken of in 
Derby as “‘Cock Robin.” Then Richardson began 
a publishing business at Derby. 

I suppose A. J. M. does not mean to infer that 
there was a person or firm at Truro whose business 
was chiefly publishing. 

Child, of Bungay, published books in numbers, 
not of a high 4 for the walking distributors. 
He emigrated to America (I think to Philadelphia), 
where he and his son became influential citizens, 
often mentioned by travellers to the United States. 

A. J, M. mentions Wilson, of York, but does 
not tell us of their large business in the publishing 
of Lindley Murray's books. These were sold by 
thousands in the early part of the century up to 
1820, and possibly later. They included the ‘ In- 
troduction to the English Reader, ‘The Reader,” 
‘Introduction to English Grammar, ‘English 
Grammar.’ Lindley Murray’s ‘Grammar’ was a 
mere compilation. In 1814 I heard a person say 
of him, “This man is no grammarian. I do not 
suppose he ever read, or even heard of the ‘ Diver- 
sions of Purley.’” 

Bemrose & Sons are printers and publishers in 
Derby, having an establishment in London. 

Like A. J. M., Iam not an “ expert,” but have 
been long interested in the subject of his note. 

Craven. 


For twenty-five years at the least books—not 
“only a little one” sort, nor of the “shilling 
shocker ” kind—have been printed and published 
at Worksop by Mr. Robert White, from whose 
press, according to the reviewers, work has beer 
again and again turned out equal to that of the 
best produced in London. Even ‘N. & Q.’ has 
borne this testimony to books sent forth from Mr. 
White’s press. Of these, ‘Historic Notices of 
Rotherham,’ ‘ The Register of Perlethorpe,’ ‘ Don- 
caster Charities,’ ‘The History of Roche Abbey,’ 
‘The Deanery of Doncaster,’ besides several edi- 
tions of ‘Worksop, the Dukery, and Sherwood 
Forest,’ are witnesses of the important position of 
White’s Worksop press. Taos, Ratcuirre. 

Worksop. 


Bristol should not be omitted from the list of 
provincial publishing towns, for few books of recent 
years have had a wider circulation than ‘ Called 
Back,’ the first volume of “ Arrowsmith’s Bristol 
Library.” Mr. Arrowsmith does not confine him- 
self to light literature, but has published ‘ Bristol, 
Past and Present,’ in three volumes, and Dr, Bed- 
doe’s ‘ Races of Britain.’ , 

Mr. Abel Heywood, of Manchester, publishes 
the works in prose and verse of several well-known 
Lancashire authors. Mr. Durriztp may be glad 
to learn that the Corporation of Manchester are 
issuing an important work, ‘The Court Leet Re- 
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cords of the Manor of Manchester,’ edited by Mr. 
J. P. Earwaker, and published by Messrs. Black- 
lock & Co. of that city. Nine volumes have ap- 
peared, bringing the history down to 1805. 

Joun 


Freverick Howarp, Firra Eart or 
(7™ §. viii. 208).—The annexed transcript of an 
interesting unpublished letter from Lady Byron to 
Lord Carlisle, preserved with the family muniments 
at Castle Howard, will go far to meet the point 
raised :— 

My Lord,—Altho I have been late in conveying my 
acknowledgements to your Lordship for the very friendly 
eet en have taken in my sons and my Interest which 

t Hanson did not fail to communicate to me, I can 
assure you I felt it with a grateful heart. I consider it 
as the most fortunate circumstance of my life to have 
my Son placed under your Lordship’s Protection, it gives 
me spirits to enable me to discharge my duty to him and to 
relieve your Lordship from a very considerable portion 
of the Burthen of the Guardianship which upon all 
occasions it shall be my unwearied study to do and I 
have a well grounded hope that he will merit all our 
endeavours. Since I brought him to England I have 
had him under the care of a Person here who has been 
successful in curing Persons of deformity and I think his 
Foot is much improved but altho this is an important 
matter to be attended to, his education is equally so, he 
is I believe as forward as most youths of his age. I 
nevertheless should regret the loss of any time and 
indeed I do not think his Foot will be an obstacle to any 
of education that may be thought pas for him. 

am extremely anxious to have your Lordships senti- 
ments and advice on this head and as I dont see how a 
correct Judgement can be formed without seeing him, 
and as Mr Hanson who has been here to have this Estate 
valued, has been so good as [to] undertake the charge of 
him I have thought it for the best to let him take him 
to Town and he will introduce him to your Lordship and 
will take care to return him to me under proper care, 
My continuing here must be uncertain until I know 
what Plan you recommend, I did intend going to Town 
in the Autumn but as your Lordship will most probably 
be in the country at that time, I have availed myself of 
the present opportunity. I shall feel anxious until I am 
favoured with your opinion and advice and as I am 
unwilling to obtrude too much upon your Lordships 
time, if writing should interfere with your engagements 
and you will have the goodness to make known your 
sentiments to Mr Hanson he will communicate them to 
me. 

Mr Hanson advises me to defer making an application 
to Chancery for a maintenance for my son until it is 
known to what extent the Property can be improved 
and to asertain [sic] that the necessary measures are 
now taking but 1 very much fear the Fortune, even in 
its improved state, will not admit of an allowance equal 
to my sons rank, and my own eituation is also to be 
considered, From a state of affluence I am reduced to 
an Income of 210/. a year, out of it an allowance of 602. 
is made to my Grandmother, It was suggested to me 
that it was not an unusual thing in Government to 
bestow some mark of their consideration towards Persons 
in my situation but I thought little of it until 1 heard 
that your Lordship had mentioned it also and I confess 
T have since thought a great deal upon it. The Duke of 
Portland being Lord Lieutenant of this county which 
added to the claims my own situation give me, have 


induced me to think of writing to his Grace upon the 
subject and the success of such an application would be 
more than oo if I could have your Lordships 4 
port in it, Iam really ashamed to be so troublesome 

you after experiencing your favour so recently but I have 
confidence in your Goodness to overlook it and with the 


greatest esteem and gratitude I subscribe myself 
Your Lordships obliged 
obedient Sert, 


Cc. G. Brron. 

Newstead Abbey July 9t 1799. 

Dantet Hipwett. 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 

Moore’s ‘ Life’ gives 1798 (apparently in the 
summer or autumn of yg as the date of the 
appointment. Epwarp H. M.A, 

astings, 


Otrmric Vicrors §, viii. 148).—In_ the 
edition of Pindar by West and Welsted, Oxford, 
1697, folio, there is a chronological series from 
B.C 776 to A.D. 28 of the “ Olympionice oradtcis,” 
or victors in the foot-race, communicated by Wm. 
Lloyd, Bishop successively of St. Asapb, Lichfield, 
and Worcester, “vir in restituendis obscurorum 
temporum periodis longs accuratissimus,” which 
comprises 199 names. A similar list of Olympic 
victors is printed by Mr. Fynes Clinton in his 
‘Fasti Hellenici,’ vol. i. pp. 241-244, comprising 
the period from the first Olympiad, in 776, to the 
fifty-fifth, in 559 B.c., but it is not continued in 
his second and third volumes. Both these writers 
have probably taken their lists of names from the 
compilation of the celebrated Scaliger, written in 
the Greek language, entitled Dvvaywy7) ‘Ioropix} 
dvaypady, and described by him- 
self as “A nobis partim ex editis partim ex non- 
dum editis scriptoribus collecta.” It occupies 
thirty pages of his edition of the ‘Chronicon of 
Eusebius,’ pp. 313-343, and is followed by a list 
of Olympicvictors, pp. 343-350. Many learned men 
have appealed to this piece as if it werean ancient 
monument, even after Stanley (in his notes to 
Eschylus) and Bentley (in his ‘ Dissertation on 
Phalaris’) had pointed out Scaliger as the author. 
On this see F. Clinton, ‘F. H., ii. pp. xxiv—xxvi. 
For ancient authors on the Olpmpic victors see 
Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of Antiquities,’ p. 832 ; ‘ Cor- 
sini Dissertationes Agonistice’; Krause, ‘Olympia,’ 
&c., Wien, 1838. The list above referred to gives 
only the victors in the stadium (Spdmos, cursus, 
running), whereas the term athlete comprised also 
(2) raAn, lucta, wrestling ; (3) pugilatus, 
boxing ; (4) the révra@Aoyv, or, as the Romans 
called it, quinquertium, leaping, running, throw- 
ing the discus, throwing the spear, and wrestling ; 
and (5) the rayxpdriov, pancratium, comprising 
muypy and rdAn, boxing and wrestling. Of the 
victors in these several contests but a small pro- 

rtion are on record. The ‘Epinician Odes’ of 

indar, forty-five in number, and the fragments, 
furnish the names of thirty-six victors, about a 
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dozen of whom were strictly athlete, the rest 
being winners in the chariot and horse races, one 
in music, and ten boys, and among all these the 
only one of note is Hiero of Syracuse. Since 
Scaliger’s time many inscriptions have been pub- 
lished from which additional names may be 
gathered, as, for instance, one found at Aphro- 
disias, printed by Fellows in his ‘ Lycia’ (Lond., 
1840), p. 313, adds :— 

‘Inscriptions in which athletes or musicians enume- 
rate their victories, written on the bases of the statues that 
were erected either by their fellow citizens or themselves, 
are not unfrequent, (Gruter, 314, 1; Muratori, 647, 1; 
Boeckh, 247, 1585, 1720, 2810, 2811.) Most of them are 
of later date than the middle of the second century 
of our wra, From this epoch the public games and 
festivals constantly appear on the coins of the Roman 
Empire (Eckhel, ‘ D, N.,’ iv. p. 430); the general passion 
for them, and the patronage they enjoyed from the Em- 
perors, increasing exactly in the same ratio as the rem- 
nant of public spirit and prosperity were decreasing.” 
This last remark is full of significant warning to 
ourselves, in view of the tendencies of our own day 
to races, sports, and games of all kinds. A careful 
study of the names of the victors in the athletic 
contests of Greece and Rome confirms the opinion 
adduced by Pror. J. D. Burien in his query, that 
few, if any, were distinguished in other ways. 
Their training prevented it, as may be seen from 
the remarks of Plato in his ‘Republic,’ iii. 13, 
where, speaking of their"E¢is, he says: irvwdys 
dur Tis Kal opadepa mpos ovK 
dps kaGévdovai re Tov Biov, Kis 
Tis teraypéevns peydrAa Kai 
odddpa voroterw obrot of or, as it isin 
the translation by Spens, Glasgow, 1763 :— 

“The bodily plight of the wrestlers is of a drowsy 
kind, and ticklish as to health; or do you not observe 
that they sleep out their life? and if they depart but a 
little from their appointed diet, such wrestlers become 
greatly and extremely sick.” 

W. E. Bocktey. 


Reference should by all means be made to H. F. 
Clinton’s ‘ Fasti Hellenici : The Civil and Lite- 
rary Chronology of Greece from the LVIth to the 
CXXIIIrd Olympiad,’ third edition, 1841, Claren- 
don Press ; also to the continuation by the same 
author, ‘The Civil and Literary Chronology of 
Greece from the OX XIVth Olympiad to the Death 
of Augustus,’ second edition, 1851, Clarendon 
Press; Herodotus; Thucydides; Pindar; Pau- 
sanias, Ep. MarsHa.u. 


Dicky Sam (7S. viii. 125, 232).—It has been 
said that the Liverpudlians obtained this designa- 
tion from a Renerally persistent habit of abbre- 
viating all Christian names when addressing 


relatives or friends, using Bill, Tom, Jack, Ned, 
Harry, Dicky, and Sam, instead of the full front 
names. This may be a doubtful or far-fetched 
explanation, but I have three or four friends in 
that quarter who are certainly always so ad 


by those who know them, even in business ; and 
in a letter recently received from another Liver- 
pudlian in the Brazils my own Christian name is 
reduced to the same level. I recollect, however, 
years back, hearing, I think in Liverpool itself, 
another explanation of the term, something after 
this fashion. That just as a “dickey” is a sub- 
stitute (or make-believe over a dirty one) for a 
clean shirt front, so the Liverpudlian, from his 
close business and social associations with our 
friends over the water, has, in many of his ways 
and much of his talk become semi-Americanized, 
or, in other words, become a “ Dickey” * (make- 
believe, second-hand, imitation, or counterfeit) 
“ Uncle Sam.” R. W. Hacxwoop. 


Queen Anne, In Queen Square, West- 
minster (7" §, viii. 225)—The ‘New View of 
London’ (1708) says of Queen Square, Westmin- 
ster, that it was “a beautiful new (tho’ small) 
Square, of very fine Buildings”; and in the list of 
* Publick Statues” it has “Queen Ann of Great 
Britain, erected in full proportion on a Pedestal at 
the E. end of Q. Square, Westminster” (vol. ii. 
p. 802). 

It is curious that in Harrison’s ‘ History of 
London’ (c. 1778) and the ‘British Traveller’ (1784) 
we are told that at the north end of Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury, there was “a very handsome statue 
of her present majesty Queen Charlotte.” Other 
‘ Guides,’ &c., meations a statue of Queen Anne. 

J. F. Mansercn. 

Liverpool. 

The statue of Queen Anne in Queen Square 
(now called Queen Anne’s Gate) is mentioned in 
* Old and New London,’ vol. iv., but certainly not 
as a “beautiful” one. In fact, the author con- 


siders it as a very poor specimen of art. 
Mos Urpanvs. 


Heratpic (7" §. viii. 168, 237, 297).—With re- 
gard to bends and quarterings, a shield in the south 
aisle of Westminster Abbey, for one of forty 
founders, shows plainly that in the thirteenth cen- 
tury the dexter or sinister — was quite indif- 
ferent. It is that of Henry de Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, 
which on his seals was quarterly, or and gules, 
with a bend sable and label argent. The drops of 
the label are sometimes three or seven, but here five. 
The gules quarters, instead of being the second and 
third, are here first and fourtb, so that the bend, 
to avoid crossing them, is a “ bend — e 


‘Tae Devonsnire Lave’: Rev. J. Marriott 
(7® §. viii. 208, 277).—The Rev. John Marriott, 
third son of the Rev. Robert Marriott, D.C.L., 
Rector of Cottesbach, co. Leicester (died July 18, 
1808), entered Rugby School July 21, 1788; 


* Spelt “ Dicky,” for an obvious reason. 
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matriculated at Oxford, as of Christ Church, 
Oct. 10, 1798, then aged eighteen; a student 
and B.A. June 17, 1802; M.A. Jan. 21, 1806; 
became curate of Broadclyst, co. Devon; and was 
presented in 1807 by the Duchess of Buccleuch, to 
whom he was domestic chaplain, to the rectory of 
Church Lawford with Newnham Chapelry, co. 
Warwick, which he held till his death in 1825. 
Mr. Marriott, a friend of Sir Walter Scott, was 
the author of ‘A Sermon [on 1 Peter v. 4] preached 
at Coventry at the Archdeacon’s Visitation, June 29, 
1813,’ London, 1813, 8vo.; ‘ Hints to a Traveller 
in Foreign Countries, 1816, 8vo.; a volume of 
sermons, London, 1818, 8vo.; ‘Cautions suggested 
by the Trial of R. Carlile for republishing Paine’s 
“Age of Reason,” being a Sermon [on Prov. xxi. 
11] preached at Broad-Clist Oct. 24, 1819,’ 
Exeter, 1819, 8vo. A collection of his sermons, 
edited by his sons, the Rev. John Marriott, Curate 
of Bradfield, Berks, and the Rev. Charles Mar- 
riott, Fellow of Oriel, Oxford, had publication in 
1838, London, 8vo. Daniet Hipwett. 
34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Wa kine Stationers (7" §. vii. 428, 516 ; viii. 
234).—I remember David Love very well, but he 
was not a “ flying stationer” properly so called ; 
he was a poet selling his own works, and had not 
to pay for a hawker’s and pedlar’s licence. I am 
sorry I have preserved none of his poems. There 
are two interesting articles on him in Hone’s 
* Every-day Book,’ with a faithful portrait, and in 
* The Table Book’ are to be found a further notice 
of him and of his death. I do not say he was 
really a poet, but he was a rhymer and an interest- 
ing character. 

Sutton & Son, who printed his life, had a con- 
siderable trade as booksellers and printers. The 
elder Sutton, who established the business and who 
founded the Nottingham Review (a newspaper 
largely circulated in his day), may be said to have 
begun as a walking stationer. In the last, or early 
in the present century, he took orders for and dis- 
tributed Brown’s ‘ Self-Interpreting Bible,’ a book 
much used by some sects of Dissenters. When com- 
pleted and bound up it made two thick quarto 
volumes. 

The business of the walking stationer has 
changed very much in my time; accidental cir- 
cumstances have led me to know something of 
it various periods. 

ven, 


Emeratp [sxe (7" §. viii. 245).—A communica- 
tion at the above reference from Mr. C. A. Warp 
seems, so far as I understand its purport, to deny 
the claim made by my father, Dr. William Dren- 
nan, to have been the first person to give Ireland 
the name of Emerald Isle. This claim, as Mr. 
Warp states, was first preferred in a note to a 
poem entitled ‘ Erin,’ contained in a volume pub- 


lished in Belfast in 1815. The ) pa had appeared 
previously in print in 1795, and the note refers to 
the epithet as then applied for the first time in it, 
and not in a former poem,as Mr. Warp supposes. 
He has rummaged out another set of verses, pub- 
lished without name or date in a volume of ballads, 
having on its title-page 1820, but which date (for 
reasons satisfactory to himself) he thinks ought to 
have been 1795! These verses also contain the 
epithet, and their authorship he assigns to Dr. 
Drennan ; though, even from the vulgarity of the 
specimen he quotes (“ Wack [or perhaps more cor- 
rectly “‘ Whack ”] for the Emerald Isle”), I am 
certain my father never wrote a line of them. But 
even were it as Mr. Warp supposes, his claim as 
the inventor of the epithet would still hold good. 
This, however, is demolished after the following 
fashion :—* Who can believe that the witty Celts 
who had discovered that theirs was par excellence 
the ‘ green isle of the ocean’,.....came to wait for 
Drennan ?” 
I really do not know how civilly to reply to this 
sort of argument, All I can say is that I am certain 
my father believed himself to be the originator of the 
apt designation in question ; that as such his claim 
has been very frequently acknowledged and, so far 
as I know, never previously questioned ; and that 
that claim does not seem to me in the slightest 
degree invalidated by Mr. Warn’s dubitation on 
the Jouyn Drevnay, M.D. 
Be 


Recrment or Scots (7 S. vii. 308 ; viii. 69. 
132, 234).—I have before me a succession-roll of 
the colonels of the fine old corps which is lineally 
represented by the Royal Scots (Lothian Regiment) 
of our present Army List, from which it appears 
that George Douglas, Earl of Dunbarton, com- 
manded from 1645 to 1684 (not 1681), when he 
was succeeded by Frederick, Duke of Schomberg. 
I find no name even resembling John Lamy ; but 
this officer might well have been a locum tenens. 
Why does Mr. Parrerson prefer to designate 
him as John Lang ? GUALTERULUS. 


IsLewortu (7" §, viii. 208, 258).—At the latter 
of the above references is not “ Lyon” a mistake 
for Syon ? GUALTERULUS. 


Coxeriper’s ‘Errrara on AN Inrant’ (7* S. 
vii. 149 ; viii, 155).—The following fine lines from 
‘Don Juan,’ illustrative of this subject, are worth 
quotation :— 

“ Whom the gods love die young,”’ was said of yore, 

And many deaths do they escape by this: 

The death of friends, and that which slays even more— 
The death of friendship, love, youth, all that is, 
Except mere breath ; and since the silent shore 

Awaits at last even those who longest miss 


The old archer’s shafts, perhaps the early grave 
Which men weep over may be meant to save. . 
Canto iv. stanza xii. 
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A note refers the quotation, or rather the idea 
which it contains, to Herodotus, not verifying the 
reference. The allusion is doubtless to the beauti- 
fal story of Cleobis and Biton narrated by Solon 
to Croesus in book i. c. 31. 
Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


The Rev. Ev. Marsutt, in his learned and in- 
teresting commente, seems to think there is no epi- 


taph ‘On an Infant’ by Coleridge, that greatest of 


moderns. It is in the ‘Juvenile Poems’ of 1817, 
I think, and certainly it is in the three-volume 
edition, Pickering, 1840 (i. 49) :— 
Ere sin could blight or sorrow fade, 
Death came with friendly care ; 
The opening bud to heaven conveyed, 
And bade it blossom there. 

Some people think this very beautiful ; to me it is 
lapidarian—a little more fluid in expression than 
Isaac Watts, but not greatly above him. Oole- 
ridge in these poems is not himself. The dream- 
secret is not upon him yet, although I do not think, 
with Mr. Swinburne, that these poems are “ea 
more feeble and more flatulent than the last.” 

The —- in question has clearly nothing to 
do with Menander’s line, any more than with that 
of Plautus in the ‘ Bacchides’ (iv. 7), “Quem Di 
diligunt adolescens moritur,” or “ Whom the gods 
love die young” (‘Don Juan,’ iv. 12). 

A. Warp. 


Rev. Isaac Avten, Laycasnire Mivister (7" 
8. viii. 209)—There is this notice of him in 
‘Safferings of the Clergy,’ London, 

14:— 

“ Allen, Isaac, A.M., Bestwich* [sic] cum Ouldham, R., 
then worth 400/. perannum.+ He wasa very great sufferer ; 
and among other ill usages was imprisoned in Man- 
chester. After he got his liberty, he fled to Ripponden ft 
(a small chapel in Yorkshire), where he, some way or 
other, subsisted himself by preaching. But whether it 
were by connivance or settlement, I know not. The 
rebels also pulled down ten or twelve bays of building for 
him. He survived the usurpation, and returned to his 
living, to the t satisfaction of his parishioners. ’— 

ii. pp. 183, 184. 
Ep. MARSHALL. 


Moritz’s ‘Travets Evctanp’ (7* §. viii. 
202).—An appendix to West’s ‘ Guide to the Lakes’ 
(ed. 1799) contains ‘‘ the principal detached pieces 
which have appeared on the subject of the lakes, 
by esteemed writers.” These “pieces” give a 

idea of the style which was adopted in the 

t century when writers attempted to describe 
mountainous scenery. From the first of them— 
“Dr. Brown’s Letter, describing the Vale and Lake 
of Keswick ”—I cull the subsequent passage :— 


* This is entered as Prestwich in the Index. 

t “See John Lake, in this county.” 

} “Rippon, as I have otherwise been informed ; but 
I am sati that is a mistake.” 


“ At Keswick, you will on one side of the lake, see a 
rich and beautiful landscape...... On the = shore 
you will find rocks and cliffs of stupendous height, hang- 
ing broken over the lake in horrible grandeur, some of them 
a thousand feet high, the woods climbing up their steep and 
shaggy sides, where mortal foot never yet approached, On 
these dreadful heights the eagles build their nests; a variety 
of waterfalls are seen pouring from their summits, and 
tumbling in vast sheets from rock to rock in rude and 
terrible magnificence ; while on all sides of this immense 
amphitheatre the lofty mountains rise round, piercing 
the clouds in shapes as spiry and fantastic as the very 
rocks of Dovedale,” —P. 194. 


However, we are told by Dr. Dalton, the author of 
the piece following the above, that 
Horrors like these at first alarm, 
But soon with savage grandeur charm, 
And raise to noblest thoughts the mind. 
J. F. Manseren. 
Liverpool. 
Shall I not take mine ease in mine Inn? 
Shakspeare, 
Archbishop Leighton expressed the opinion that 
an inn was a desirable piace in which to die, and 


ch | Johnson said that no contrivance of man produced 


so much happiness as a good inn or tavern ; never- 
theless, Howard, the greatest, perhaps, of all 
philanthropists, was anything but a welcome 
guest, it is stated, to the English innkeepers, 
for the simple reason that he ste no flesh 
and drank neither wine nor spirits! How- 
ever, he characteristically resented the treatment 
he received, at the same time satisfying the 
cupidity of the landlords by paying for fare he 
never indulged in! Howard was only sixty-four 
when he died in 1790. Henry Geratp Hors. 
Freegrove Road, N. 


Date or AppEARANce or SMALL-Pox (7™ §. 
viii. 267).—The ‘Penny Cyclopedia’ contains 
the subsequent remarks on small-pox (Variola), 
8.0. 

“Tt is a subject of dispute whether this disease was 
known to the antients, or whether it has originated at a 
comparatively recent date. Those who contend for its 
antiquity refer us to the account of the plague of Athens 
by Thucydides (ii. 46, &c.), which, they say, is as accu- 
rate a description of the leading symptoms of Variola as 
could possibly be expected from any historian who is not 
a physician. Those who hold the opposite opinion call in 
etymology to their aid ; the word pock or poz, they eay, 
is of Saxon origin, and signifies a —— pouch ; the epi- 
thet small in England, and petite in France, was added in 
the fifteenth century. The term Variola is derived from 
the Latin word varus, a pimple, or varius, spotted ; and 
according to Moore, the first authentic passage in which 
it occurs is to be found in the‘ Bertinian Chronicle ’ of the 
date 961. The first author, however, who treats expressly 
of small-pox is Rbazes, an Arabian physician, but even he 
confounded it with measles, and these two diseases con- 
tinued to be considered as modifications of the same dis- 
order till the time of Sydenham,”’—Vol. xxii. p. 143. 


Rhazes or Razes died either at Bagdad or Rai a.p. 
923 or 932; but even he quotes from earlier writers 
on the two diseases. 
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Parkinson (‘ Thea. Bot.,’ 1640) says :— 

“The Egyptian Cocks foote as Alpinus saith is used by 
the Egyptian women...... to give it to children to expell 
or drive forth the measels, small pox, faint spots, pur- 
ples,” —P. 1180, 

And nearly all his remedies for “ the small pocks ” 
are also those for “‘the plague or pestilence, Measels, 
Purples, or any other infectious disease.” 

In the ‘Idolatry of the East-India Pagans,’ by 
Philip Baldzeus (1672), there is an account of the 
Indian legend of the origin of the small-pox, for 
which see Churchill’s ‘ Voyages and Travels,’ 1704, 
vol. iii. p. 840. J. F. Manseren. 

Liverpool. 

Kenticern asks whether the introduction of 
small-pox into America from Africa is a statement 
historically correct. It is thus noticed by Prescott 
in his ‘ History of the Conquest of Mexico,’ Lond., 
1849, vol. ii. book iv. chap. viii. p. 27 n.:— 

“The visit of Narvaez left melancholy traces among 
the natives, that made it long remembered, A negro in 
his suite brought with him the small-pox. The disease 
spread rapidly in that quarter of the country, and great 
numbers of the Indian population soon fell victims to it. 
Herrera, ‘ Hist. General,’ dec. ii, lib. x. cap. vi,” 

Also vol. ii. book v. chap. vi. p. 153 :— 

“He (Maxixca) had fallen a victim to that terrible 
— the small-pox, which was now sweeping over 

e land like fire over the prairies, smiting down prince 
and peasant, and adding another to the long train of 
woes that followed the march of the white men, It was 
imported into the country, it is said, by a negro slave in 
the fleet of Narvaez.* It first broke out in Cempo- 
alla. The poor natives, ignorant of the best mode of 
treating the loathsome disorder, sought relief in their 
usual practice of bathing in cold water, which greatly 
aggravated their trouble. From Cempoalla it spread 
rapidly.” 

There is also, p. 154, after the notice of the terrible 
devastation among the natives :— 

** Tt does not seem to have been fatal to the Spaniards, 
many of whom, probably, had already had the disorder, 
and who were, at all events, acquainted with the proper 
method of treating it.” 

A prominent case in the fifteenth century was 
that of Charles VIII. :— 

“Carolus VIII, Gallie rex, bellum in Aragonios 
parans, eo morbo, quas variolas nostri vocant (veteres 
papulas appellabant) correptus, Aste mensem unum 
morari coactus est.” —Jovius, lib, i. 

Ep. Marsa. 


Small-pox is said to have been introduced into 
Europe from the East by the Saracens. It was 
known so early as the tenth century, but does not 
appear to have become general in Western Europe 


* “‘La primera fué de viruela, y comenzé de esta 
manera. Siendo Capitan y Governador Hernando Cortés 
al tiempo que el Capitan Panfilo de Narvaez desembarcé 
en esta tierra, en uno de sus navios vino un negro herido 
du viruelas, la cual enfermedad nunca en esta tierra se 
babio visto, y esta sazon estaba esta nueva Espaiia en ex- 
tremo muy llena de gente,’—Toribio, ‘ Hist, de los Indios,’ 
MS., parte i, cap. i.” 


until about the end of the sixteenth century. At 
the end of the seventeenth century (1694) Queen 
Mary of England died of small-pox ; and in 1711 
and 1712 it raged in Germany and France, carry- 
ing off the Emperor of Germany and the Dauphin 
and Dauphiness of France and theirson. A few 
years later other European monarchs perished 
by this disease. Haydn's ‘ Dictionary of Dates’ 
says that it is to Europe that America owed the 
introduction of this scourge, and makes no men- 
tion of its having arisen from the importation of 
slaves from Africa. J. W. Attisoy. 
Stratford, E. 


Small-pox must have been very common in Eng- 
land at least early in the seventeenth century, and 
in fact before then if Mr. Furnivall’s date for 
* Love’s Labour’s Lost’ (1588-9) is correct ; for it 
is evident, as Dr. Farmer (quoted by Nares) shows, 
that in this play (and frequently in Elizabethan 
writers) “pox” means small-pox, and not the dis- 
ease we now term pox without the epithet (see 
* Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ V. ii.). Farmer refers em- 
phatically to Davison’s canzonet on his ‘“‘ lady’s 
sicknesse of the poxe”; and Nares adds an equally 
conclusive passage from Donne's correspondence: 
*€ At my return from Kent I found Peggy had the 
poxe—I humbly thank God it has not much dis- 
figured her.” It would almost appear as if the 
term “small-pox” were an after-thought. Guesses 
are forbidden in these columns, or reasons in plenty 
might be suggested for the change.  . C. B. 


A writer whose opinion will be more generally 
accepted than Dr. Creighton’s says :— 

“The origin of this destructive pestilence is involved 
in obscurity......Small-pox certainly attacked the Arabian 
army at the siege of Mecca in 569, and soon after reached 
Alexandria, The Saracens carried it with them in their 
warlike expeditions, and by the eighth century all Europe 
is supposed to have become infected. But Anglada, quot- 
ing Marius, Bishop of Avenches, and Gregory of Tours, 
roves that as early as 570 the disease had shown itself 
in France and Italy. At what time it reached England 
we do not know...... Woodville found that distinct men- 
tion of it had been made as existing both here and on 
the Continent prior to the ninth century......We have 
notices of severe epidemics in 1174, 1365, 1440, 1556, 
1564, and 1613.”—Dr. Guy's ‘ Public Health,’ p. 197. 

Epwarp H, Marsnatt, M.A, 


Hastings. 


Borat on THE Norra Sipe oF Tae 
(7™ S, viii. 204, 276).—I hardly know any part of 
England in which, fifty years ago, the “‘ feeling 
against being buried on the north side of the 
church ” did not prevail, as attested by the paucity 
of graves there, or more likely their entire absence, 
And there can be no possible objection to the phrase 
“a popular prejudice against it,” nor yet to the 
statement that the said prejudice has prevailed 
“from time immemorial.” But it is possible 
neither of the contributors at the page last quoted 
has fully realized how very far the ‘‘time im- 
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memorial” back. I have opened some eighty 

ve-mounds, barrows, or “ houes” in my own 

mediate district, and in one of them, and one of 
them only, have I found an interment that lay a 
little, and but a little, north of the magnetic east 
and west line. And Oanon Greenwell, who has 
opened many more than three hundred barrows, 
has, as I believe, found one interment in all on the 
north side. So that the “ prejudice ” or the “ feel- 
ing against burial on the north side,” or towards 
the north, is at least, taking the accepted date of 
most of these barrows, twenty-five centuries old, 
and, quite possibly, an indefinite number of cen- 
turies older than that. I do not pro to offer 
any explanation of the fact eeumertel ith these 
very ancient burials which I have cited, or to show 
any preference for either of the explanations which 
have been propounded. I would rather simply say 
I look upon the survival of this old “feeling” or 
** prejudice” as another bit of fossil history, such as 
we have preserved for us in so many of our old- 
world customs, usages, observances ; or, to put it 
in one word, in our old and varied folk-lore proper. 
Some day, perhaps, a professor of the science ma 
arise able to expound the formation and the ae 
to which such matters severally 

J. ATKINsoy. 


Danby in Cleveland. 


Mr. Picxrorn’s mention of the weakening of 
the foundations of a church by graves reminds me 
of a story which may amuse some readers of 
*N. & Q.’ When my father first became Vicar of 
Over, an old man died in the parish whose name 
I do not now know, if I ever did ; but they called 
him Boser, because he was born at Bosworth. He 
wanted to be buried, I can’t tell why, close to the 
church wall ; but my father ordered the grave to be 
dug some way off, for the reason given by Mr. 
PickrorD. ter the funeral my father to go 
up to town, which he did outside the night coach 
from Cambridge—no railway then; and coming 
back, made up, I suppose, for his lost time by 
taking a long walk round the parish. This was 
the conversation he had to hold. Parishioner A: 
“Good day to you, sir ; I hope you had a pleasant 
journey to London.” “Thank you, pretty fair,” 
said my father. Parishioner B : “ Good morning ; 
I hope you were comfortable outside the coach.” 
“Thank you, tolerably so.” At last it got down 
to parishioner M or N, and this gentleman my 
father stopped, and asked why in the world every- 

ly was so anxious about his journey. Parishioner 
M or N grinned, shrugged his shoulders, and 
replied, “ Well, sir, they do say—of course, I don’t 
believe it, you know—but they do say as old 
Boser's ghost sat by you on the coach all the way 
to London, and wouldn’t let you rest because you 
wouldn’t bury him where he wanted to” ! 


OC. F. S. Warren, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


The original reason why few persons chose to be 
buried on the north side of a church was that in 
former times, when the Roman Catholic religion 
prevailed, it was customary, on seeing the tomb- 
stone or grave of a friend or acquaintance, to offer 
up a prayer for his soul. As the usual entrances 
into most churches were either at the west end or 
on the south side of the church, persons buried on 
the north side escaped the notice of their friends, 
and thereby lost the benefit of their prayers. The 
north side, accordingly, became a kind of refuse 
spot, where only persons who were very poor, or 
who were guilty of some offence, were buried. 
Lunatics who had destroyed themselves were buried 
on this side, as were persons who were executed. 
Suicides were sometimes buried out of the east and 
west directions of the other graves, and this fact is 
said to be alluded to in ‘ Hamlet,’ where the second 
gravedigger bids the first make Ophelia’s grave 
straight :-— 

“ First Clown. Is she to be buried in Christian burial 
that wilfully seeks her own salvation ? 

** Second Clown. I tell thee she is, and therefore make 
her grave straight: the crowner hath sat on her, and 
finds it Christian burial,”"—‘ Hamlet,’ V. i. 


T. W. Tempany. 
Richmond, Surrey, 


The prejudice against burying upon the north 
side of the church, which was up to within the last 
half century general in England, is of extreme 
antiquity, and its origin must be looked for in pre- 
historic times. The experience of all who have 
devoted any time and care to opening barrows has 
been that the primary interment occupied the 
centre of the mound, and that the secondary inter- 
ments, which are so usual in barrows, are most 
frequent on the south and east, probably selected 
on account of the sunny aspect. They are rare on 
the west, and very rare on the north side. 

F. G. Hiztoy Price. 

29, Weymouth Street, W. 


In the churchyard of the parish in which I was 
born, Hatfield Peverel, near Chelmsford, Essex, all 
the bodies buried lie—and must lie—to the north 
of the church ; the ground to the south, the west, 
and the east forming part of the squire’s park and 
gardens, E. Watrorp, M.A. 

7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W, 


Porrrair or Ienatius Sancuo (7™ §. vii. 325, 
457; viii. 32, 296).—The epistle from Sancho 

uoted from his ‘ Letters,’ and dated “ London, 

uly 18, 1772,” could not, as Cot. Pripsavx 
suggests it might, refer to Gainsborough as likely 
to suit the negro’s correspondent as a husband, be- 
cause Sancho must have known that the painter 
was already married; nor could Sancho merely 
“believe” this artist, who was then in the zenith 
of his fame, was “a first-rate genius”; nor could 
he be called “a good young man,” who, born in 
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1727, was forty-five years old when the letter was 
written. Besides, Ignatius, who wrote from Rich- 
mond of a proposal to recommend his lady friend 
as a wife, was unlikely to refer to Gainsborough, 
who was then living at Bath. 

Lowndes’s authority for saying that the memoir 
of Sancho which is prefixed to the ‘ Letters’ was 
written by Jekyll was, no doubt, the title-page of 
the so-called “ fifth edition,” now lying before me, 
dated 1803, and “Printed for William Sancho 
[son of Ignatius ; the father died on December 14, 
1780], Charles Street, Westminster.” This title- 
page says: “Letters of the late Ignatius Sancho, 
an African. To which are prefixed, Memoirs of 
His Life. By Joseph Jekyll, Esq., M.P.” The 
book comprises a facsimile of a letter from Sterne 
to Sancho, dated July 27, 1766. The portrait is 
said to have been painted by Gainsborough at 
Bath. It is mentioned by Fulcher, and was given 
by Elizabeth Sancho, the negro’s surviving daugh- 
ter, to Mr. William Stevenson, of Norwich, to 
whom seventeen of the published letters are ad- 
dressed. On the back of the canvas it is written 
that the likeness was painted in one hour and forty 
minutes, November 29, 1768. The writer was 
Mr. W. Stevenson, who died in 1821. From him 
the picture descended to the present owner, Mr. 
H. Stevenson, who lent it as No. 2 in the Gros- 
venor Gallery Winter Exhibition of Gainsborough’s 
Works, 1885. Sancho is said to have sat to Hogarth 
for the negro boy in Miss Edwardes’s picture called 
‘Taste in High Life,’ which was sold lately at 
Christie’s. William Sancho was one of the “San- 
chonets,” as the father called them, or whity-brown 
offspring of Ignatius, who, by the way, was buried 
in the Broadway at Westminster, close to Charles 
Street, where he kept the chandler’s shop to which 
Nollekens took J. T. Smith, June 17,1780. (See 
* Nollekens and his Times,’ ii. 27.) F. G. 8. 


Batpaccuino §. viii. 28, 172).—Allow me 
to supplement my last reply under this heading 
with the following paragraph, which, I find, 
I omitted by some accident from the envelope in 
which it went to post. 

We have here the obvious source of our own 
analogous, though not precisely equivalent word 
bawd and its compounds, for which the ‘ New 
English Dictionary’ rejects all hitherto suggested 
sources. R. H. Busx. 


In referring this word to the Arabic baldat, 
Pror. Sxear has travelled a little outside his own 
terrain. Properly speaking, there is no such word 
as baldat in Arabic. The classical word, with the 


tanwin, is baldatun; the modern colloquial word 
is baldah. When it precedes a hamzated letter it 
becomes baldat, but then only. For instance, el- 
baldah jedidah means the city is new ; el-baldat-el- 
jedidah means the new city. l-baldah certainly 
applies to Mecca (vide Lane, s.v.), but the ordinary 


appellation of Baghdad was Medinet-es-Selam, the 


City of Peace. I doubt if it was ever called el- 
baldah, which signifies a district or country, rather 
than a town, in old Arabic. 

I think there is no doubt that baldacchino is 
derived from Baldacco, an old Italian name for 
Baghdad, where the silken stuff of which canopies 
were made was manufactured. Compare the name 
Balsora, which used to be commonly employed for 
the town which in Arabic is called el-Basrah. 
Ancient Babylon and modern Baghdad are close to 
each other, and their proximity would account for 
the confusion which seems to have arisen with re- 
gard tothem. The letter gh (ghain) in Baghdad, 
though a guttural, has a very liquid sound in some 
mouths, 

A residence of a dozen years or so in Arabic- 
speaking conntries, including the Persian Gulf, 
will perhaps serve as an excuse for my speaking 
with some confidence on these points. I trust Dr. 
Murray will submit all his words derived from 
Arabic and other Oriental sources to some com- 
petent scholar before finally printing them off. 

W. F. Pripeavx. 

Jaipur, Rajputana. 


Corry viii. 300)—May I amplify an 
editorial statement? It was not curry, but curry- 
powder minus the curry, that the Duke of Nor- 
folk (with the best intentions) was so much reviled 
for recommending to the ill-fed poor. Mr. Fon- 
blanque made very merry over the proposal in the 
Examiner somewhere in the year 1845. 

Epwarp H. Marsmatt, M.A. 

Hastings Corporation Reference Library. 


“Ts A DoG?” &c. viii 300). 
—I can help M. E. to some extent. The “minister” 
was Sir W. V. Harcourt, and he introduced the 
quotation by the remarkable words, “As the 
Syrian prophet said to the King of Israel”! The 
date of the speech was before Aug. 18, 1881, and 
I think not long before that day. 


HERMENTRUDE. 

Fonts §. viii. 208).— 

* The Rubric...... requires, however, that the baptistery 
be under lock and key, by which, therefore, either the lid 
of the font or the entrance to the baptistery ought to be 
secured.” —O’Kane’s ‘ Notes on the Rubrics of the 
Roman Ritual,’ fourth edition, p, 104. 

“ According to the Roman Rituale [the baptistery] 
should be railed off, should have a gate fastened by a 
lock.”"—‘ Catholic Dictionary,’ p. 64. 

Grorce Anaus. 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


Procramme §, vi. 446; vii. 32, 133),— 
Allow me to cite an instance of this word spelt as 
program, which occurs in the ‘ Antiquary,’ the 
probable date of which is 1794-95. Mr. Oldbuck 
is addressing Mrs. Macleuchar : ‘‘ Not so fast, not 
so fast, woman. Will three shillings transport me 
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to Queensferry agreeably to thy treacherous pro- 
m?” (c.i.). The novel was published originally 
1816. Jonny Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Miscellanesus. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, 
Lyrics from the Dramatists of the Elizabethan Age. 
Edited by A. H. Bullen. (Nimmo.) 

A coLLection of lyrics from the Elizabethan song-books 
is a fitting supplement to the delightful volumes of lyrics 
from song-books, &c., already owing to Mr, Bullen. Some- 
thing of the same kind was attempted by the late Robert 
Bell, whose ‘Songs from the Dramatists’ was the most 
popular work of the long series to which it belonged, It 
was, however, the chief recommendation of the previous 
volume that it was cheap, and brought within reach of 
the masses divine lyrics which were only accessible in 
scarce and costly editions. Thanks, however, to the 
taste and industry of the editor and the spirit of the 
ublisher, we have here, in a volume fit to grace the 
wer of a princess, a collection of all the lyrics scattered 
through the plays of English dramatists between Lyly 
and D’Avenant or Suckling. How exquisite these are is 
known not ry to the scholar, but to every man of taste, 
since the best lyrics of Shakspeare, Fletcher, and Jonson 
are among them, What need some have felt of a work 
of this class may be proved by the fact that a full third 
of Mr. Bullen’s extracts we have at different times copied 
into our own commonplace-book. Here, however, all 
are collected together—the few priceless lyrics of Shak- 
speare, all the singing passages in ‘ The Faithful Shep- 
herdess’ or ‘ Comus,’ dainty verses from Jonson's 
masques, the graceful fancies in which Lyly is seen at 
his best, saucy and poetical excerpts from Suckling, the 
witch melodies of Shakspeare and of Middleton, the 
rhythmic moralizings of Shirley, and who shall say 
what treasures of Beaumont, Browne, Rowley, Fiecknoe, 
Heywood, Munday, and others of that race of worthies. 
Comparatively little trouble of choice bas fallen to Mr. 
Bullen’s lot, since his task ha: been that of collection 
rather than selection. He has, however, hunted in 
corners seldom explored, and is able to say, at the close 
of his introduction, “ If any songs of merit have escaped 
my notice, I will endeavour to repair the fault hereafter ; 
but I have been at some pains to make the collection as 
complete as possible.” Meanwhile, a pleasanter and 
more trustworthy companion through “this enchanted 
land of Faéry” than is Mr. Bullen has not been seen. 
His criticisms have the unerring instinct and taste of 
those of Lamb and Leigh Hunt, and his language has a 
picturesqueness and strength that exercise a strong in- 
fluence over the reader. Rarely do we wish to dissent 
from his verdicts. We should like to put in a plea for 
Ben Jonson, whose lyrics Mr. Bullen holds “ want the 
natural magic that we find in the songs of some of his 
less famous contemporaries.” Mr. Swinburne holds, or 
held, a similar opinion, and the decision of two such 
judges is final. Still, the last stanza of the song to Diana, 
quoted in the volume, has a melody that lingers con- 
stantly in the memory, and the refrain, or whatever it 
may be called, “ Goddess, excellently bright!” is per- 
fect. Yet one more volume, consisting of ‘ Lyrics from 
Elizabethan Romances,’ Mr. Bullen promises, and the 

eeries will then be, in its way, perfect and unique, 


Gleanings from Old St, Paul's By W. Sparrow Simpson 
D.D. FSA. (Stock.) 
Da. Sparrow Srapson’s ‘Chapters in the History of Old 
St. Paul's’ won so favourable acknowledgment there is 


little cause for surprise that the mine which supplied it 
has been again worked, There is, we are glad to think, 
cause to hope that a further supply will be forthcoming. 
“Gleanings,” Dr. Simpson modestly calls his present con- 
tribution, and he credits his predecessors with having 
already reaped the field of the grand history of the 
cathedral. Such gleanings, however, have something of 
the character of an aftermath. An enthusiast in all that 
concerns the Cathedral of St. Paul, on the foundation of 
which he has been for eight-and-twenty yeara, Dr. Simp- 
son has prosecuted his labours with exemplary devotion, 
and with opportunities such as his official employment in 
connexion with the foundation affords. Exclusive of ap- 
pendices, accordingly, fourteen chapters, four of them 
devoted to the music in the Cathedral, appear as the re- 
sult of his latest labours. Some of these are necessarily, 
through no fault of the writer, disappointing. The 
library is the chapter to which one wy een A turns, 
oblivious temporarily of the fact that had there been in 
it any treasures commensurate with the importance of 
the edifice we should have heard much about them. 
Here then, as was to be expected, though, thanks to the 
present librarian, who is the author of the book, a large 
collection of books and tracts connected with St. Paul's 
has been found, we are fronted with the fact that the 
real bibliographical treasures, with few exceptions, 
perished in the Great Fire. “Stained Glass Windows” 
is a pleasant and stimulating chapter, and the account of 
the plays acted by the Children of St, Paul’s has interest 
that extends beyond the ordinary reader upon archi- 
tectural, ecclesiastical, or antiquarian subjects. “ Some 
Early Drawings of Old St. Paul’s"’ reproduces curious 
designs, some of which will be entirely new to the great 
majority of readers. A verger’s note-book supplies the 
particulars of such things as passed in his time in the 
church which a certain Michael Shaller held worthy of 
note. These deal with “the Ordre for the Obsequies to 
be holden in Saint Paules Church in London, for Fer- 
dinando late Emperour departed,” the monument and 
funeral of Sir Nicholas Bacon, and other like matters. 
The opening chapter deals with the College of the twelve 
Minor Canons in S*. Paul’s Cathedral, and is reprinted 
from vol. xliii, of the Arch@ologia. The same graceful, 
varied, and pleasantly conveyed erudition distinguishes 
the whole of the matter, and every chapter furnishes 
something of keen interest to our readers. 


Shakespeare's Cymbeline. Edited, with Notes, by C, M. 
Ingleby, LL.D. Revised by Holcombe Ingleby, M.A. 
(Triibner & Co.) 

names long and honourably known in‘ N.& Q.’ 

are associated with the production of this useful and 

scholarly edition of ‘Cymbeline.’ Dr. Ingleby, whose 
loss is still felt, is responsible for the undertaking and 
the main portion of the work. Mr. Holcombe Ingleby 
has piously discha the task of revision, and Dr. 

Brinsley Nicholson has supervised the supervisor and 

given the benefit of his suggestions. In these facts full 

recommendation of the volume is involved. 


The Visitor's Chester Guide and Handbook to Eaton Hall 

— Hawarden Castle. By Alfred Rimmer, (Chester, 

vans.) 

Mr. Rruaen, who is well known by his previous works 
on the Dee and other cognate subjects, partly carried 
out in conjunction with the late Dean Howson, here 
undertakes to be our Duca through the Chester Rows, 
the splendours of Eaton Hall, and the wood-cutting of 
Hawarden. There is much in Mr. Rimmer’s present 
subject to make his little book one for the antiquary as 
well as the ordinary, and not very antiquarian, tourist. 
There are plenty of illustrations, including the Rows, of 
course, and, equally of course, likenesses of the Duke 
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and Duchess of Westminster and of Mr. Gladstone. 
Mr. Rimmer gives, so far as he has been able to gather 
it, the history of some of the more famous pictures in 
the collection at Eaton Hall. We should like to know 
something more, however, about the “ Church of White 
Sisters at Louvain,” from which Rubens’s ‘ Adoration of 
the Magi’ is said to have come, having been “sold at the 
suppression of the convents in 1876,” an evident misprint 
for 1786. We happen to know Louvain, and do not 
remember any church of the “ White Sisters,” nor can 
we identify such an establishment in Belgian works 
giving an account of Louvain. Again, the Carmelite 
convent at “‘ Loecher, near Madrid,” bears a name very 
un-Spanish in form, and this place also we have failed 
to identify. It will be understood, of course, that in 
saying this we are only actuated by the desire to see 
Mr. Rimmer’s useful and interesting ‘Guide’ as com- 
plete and as trustworthy in its mioor details as in its 
general features. 


Essays by the late Mark Pattison, Collected and Ar- 
ranged by Henry Nettleship, 2 vole. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.) 

Mr. Nerrizsutr has here published what he considers 

to be the most noteworthy of the articles by the 

late Rector of Lincoln College—that strangely varied 
character, a man of whom so much was expected 
and who did so little. To some these eseays will be 
almost a revelation, showing, as they do, that those who 
had formed the highest opinion of Pattison’s literary 
ability (we had almost said genius) were right after all, 
and that he might have made a great name among con- 
temporary writers had he so willed it. He did not so 
will it ; and since the publication of his autobiography, 
if we may so call the volume that startled many of us 
soon after his death, perhaps we are not astonished that 

he never realized the hopes that were formed of him b 

some who knew bim best. Let those who hold a dif- 

ferent view of him read the article entitled ‘ Gregory of 

Tours,’ and we think they will find themselves obliged 

to admit that only a great master of style could have 

composed such rhythmical English, and only an ex- 
tremely learned man could have so placed the facts 
before us. Mr. Nettleship gives us a list of other essays 
and articles written by Pattison. We wish he saw 
his way to reprinting them, There is no doubt that 
they would prove very interesting, It is needless to 
say that these volumes are well and carefully edited, 

We can heartily congratulate Mr. Nettleship on having 

given them to the public, and we think they were 

needed, if it were only to show that Mark Pattison bad, 
after all, some claims to be what certain of his friends 
considered him. 


Tae first number of the Phot ic rterl 
edited by Charies W. Hastings, has 
It contains some good papers and illustrations, including 
some admirable specimens of photo-micograpby. Messrs. 
Hazell, Watson & Viney are the publishers, 

Dr, Josepu EpiEston is engaged in editing a second 
volume of the Parish Registers of Gainford, in the county 
of Durham. This second part, which contains the mar- 
riages, and is in continuation of the former volume of 
—, will be published very shortly by Mr. Elliot 


We drew attention no long time ago to the ‘ Speculum 
Amantis’ of Mr. Bullen. ‘Musa Proterva’ is the title 
bestowed by the same capable and indefatigable editor 
upon & companion work, to be issued, like the previous, 
in a limited and privately printed volume from his re- 
sidence, 1, Yelverton Villas, Twickenham, The ‘Specu- 
lum Amantis’ is already at a premium, and its successor, 


which deals with the love poetry of the Restoration, is 
likely before long to be classed in the same category. 


AMotices ta Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a se te slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 


James Baker (“ Peter Payne ”).—Please forward full 
address. We have a letter for you, 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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CHAMBERS’S 
ENCYCLOPADIA. 


A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 
WITH MAPS AND WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 
In 10 vols, imperial 8vo. 
ENTIRELY NEW EDITION, 


Vols, I., I1., ITI., and IV. are now ready, 
Price 10s. each, cloth; 15s. each, half morocco. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Times :—“* The second and third volumes are marked by all 
the good qualities that characterized the first; there is the 
same enterprise in securing specialists as contributors, 
the same C clearness, 
the treatment articles. The illustrations and maps 


numerous 

Daily advent of a new edition—accurate 
Hberal;"and cheap—will be welcomed with a very general 
approval.” 


Literary World :—‘' The new encyclopedia is no mere taste” 
less compilation, but, apart from the fulness and accuracy of 
its information, it bas a distinct literary value of its own. 

Pall Mall Gazette :—“ For practical utility these volumes 
could hardly be exceeded.” 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, 
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THE BARON DE MALORTIE’S 
"TWIXT OLD TIMES and NEW. By the Baron de Malortie. [In the press. 


NOOKS and CORNERS. Companion Volume to ‘From Kitchen to Garret.’ 
By Mrs. PANTON. Lllustrated. 6s. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
FROM KITCHEN TO GARRET. 6s.| BY PATHS and CROSS ROADS, 6s. 


An ARTIST’S TOUR in AMERICA and the SANDWICH TRANS. wet, B. 
KROUPA. Profusely illustrated by the Author. Royal 8vo. 


MEMORIES of the MONTH. By Hume Nisbet. With 13 endo and 
numerous smaller Illustrations by the Author. Crown 4to. 1/. 1s. net. Edition limited to 250 Copies. [Just ready. 


LOVES and MARRIAGES of EMINENT PERSONS. By T. F. Coleen ae 


The EMPRESS MARIA TERESA, Translated from the French of the Duc de 
BROGLIE by Mrs. CASHEL HOEY. 2 vols. Un the press. 


PICTURESQUE LONDON. By Percy Fitzgerald, With about100 siestentions. 
n the press. 


CLERICAL and LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. By the Author of | a 
Cornered Essays." 2 vols. 21s. 


IRISH INDUSTRIES. By J. Bowles Daly, LL.D. 6s. 


* A valuable record of the industrial aspect of the Emerald Isle at the present time ; and the author, whilst pointing out 
the causes of the decline of Irish industries, endeavours in every case to suggest an an adequate remedy....Fully equal to former 
contributions to Irish hist ry from this able writer's ‘> ~~ Graphic. 

* A very able and interesting book.”— Freeman's J 


** It should be purchased by all people to whom the well being of Ireland is a matter of lively concern.”—Pictorial World. 


MARRIAGE and HEREDITY ; or, Some Aspects of Social Evolution. By J. F. 
NISBET. 6s. 
* At once instructive and .. Written with admirable clearness, and is as easy to read as if it were one of the 
lightest products of the world of ction.” "Globe, 
** Nothing, it has been said, is so interesting as a marriage, and Mr. Nisbet is to be congratulated on a book no less in- 
teresting than his subject.” — Manchester Guardian. 
“ Worthy of thoughtful and weighty consideration.” —Scotsm 


an. 
**There are few c - of modern science of more enthralling interest than that which Mr. Nisbet presents in these 
pages.” —Glasgow Her 


COSMOPOLITAN RECOLLECTIONS. By the Author of ‘Random Recollec- 


tions of Courts and Society.’ 2 vols. 21s. 
“* A cleverly written book, which is certain of attracting wide attention.. ..Full of good stories.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


INDOLENT ESSAYS. By Richard Dowling, Author of ‘Ignorant Essays,’ 6s. 
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FROM the GREEN BAG. ByF.M. Allen. 2s, 6d. 
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humour has a peculiar flavour in its oddity. It is racy of the soil, and has the good-natured topsey-turveydom of Lover and 
the easy fluency of Lever ; but the effect produced by the strange jumble of old and new, and past and present, is quite dis- 
tinctive and unique. Irish gaiety, in spite of politics and leaguery, is not, after all, extinct. If anybody thinks so and stands 
in need of a hearty and healthy laugh, we recommend him to buy ‘From the Green Bag,’ to dine wisely and not too well, to 

get into a comfortable armchair with a good cigar, if his taste so inclines him, and to read how ‘ Bony ‘ and General Uiytees 

Captred Troy by mesns of ninety-nine rocking-horses ordered in Paris, or how Julius ‘ Saiser’ and Pompey conquered 

e does not go to bed a cheerful man, he may conclude that it is time for him to see a doctor.”—St. James's Gazette, 
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